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I.—ON SOME DISPUTED PASSAGES OF THE CIRIS. 


In a former number of this Journal (Vol. III, pp. 271-84) I 
reviewed Bahrens’ newly published edition of the Pseudo-Ver- 
gilian minor poems, and discussed, with the help of an uncollated 
MS in the Bodleian, several of the most difficult passages in the 
Culex. My aim in the present article is to deal similarly with 
some of the numerous difficulties in the Czvzs. Unfortunately, in 
this case the Bodleian MS fails us; nor can I claim to have exam- 
ined with my own eyes any of the scanty sources for the text of 
the poem except Arundel 133 in the British Museum. This, 
though written in the fifteenth century, seems to be in the main 
uninterpolated; at any rate, in reading it with Caspar Barth’s 
little-known and valuable, albeit juvenile, Commentary, published 
in the year 1608, I convinced myself of the probability of some 
corrections mainly suggested by this codex, though not resting 
solely on its authority. It is not till v. 458 that we have a really 
good MStorely upon. Then the Bruxellensis begins, and a new 
light dawns. 

77 

Seu uero, ut perhibent, forma cum uinceret omnis 

Et cupidos quaestu passim popularet amantes, 

Piscibus et canibusque malis uallata repente est 
80 Horribilis circum uidit se sistere formas. 


Haupt, whom Ribbeck and Bahrens follow, transposed wv. 79, 
80, which leaves, after all, a very unsatisfactory accumulation of 
particles in the last clause. I prefer, with Ludwig Schwabe, to 
keep the MS ordeé¥ of the verses, substituting Aaec (heu Schwabe) 
for ef and omitting est — 
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Piscibus haec canibusque malis uallata repente 
Horribilis circum uidit se sistere formas. 


83, 4- 


Ausa quod est mulier numen fraudare deorum 
Et dictam Veneri uotorum uertere poenam. 


Barth in his commentary changed woforum to notorum, ‘to ap- 
propriate the mulct on her lovers.’ This is hardly probable; on 
the other hand, wotorum poenam is without legitimate meaning. 

Sillig’s et dictam Veneri uoto interuertere poenam, of which 
neither Ribbeck nor Bahrens takes any notice, has at least the 
merit of neatness and perfect intelligibility. I would explain 
poenam either as the ‘fine’ which Scylla levied on her lovers, and 
of which part was vowed to Venus, or as the fine upon her guaestus 
meretricit which she set apart to the service of the goddess. 

89. 


Quidquid et ut quisque est tali de clade locutus 
Omnia sunt; potius liceat notescere Cirin 

Atque unam ex multis Scyllam non esse puellis. 
Quare quae cantus meditanti mittere tcetos 
Magna mihi cupido tribuistis praemia diuae 
Pierides, quarum castos faltaria postes 

Munere saepe meo inficiunt, foribusque hyacinthi 
Deponunt flores aut suaue rubens Narcissus. 


In v. 90 Omnia sunt of A must, I think, be, as Heinsius long ago 
conjectured, Somnia sunt, the parallels quoted by Unger in his 
learned, though eccentric, diatribe on the first 161 verses of the 
Ciris (Halle, 1885), show that the two words are frequently 
confused. The meaning thus becomes perfectly clear: ‘All that 
various writers have imagined as the explanation of so tragic a 
story is mere idle dreaming (or, if Somnia sint be read from the 
’ reading of the Helmstadt codex Omnia sim, ‘be dismissed as 
idle”); rather let me give poetic notoriety to Ciris, and choose as 
the Scylla of my poem a maiden of no common destiny.’ In other 
words, ‘ Let us put aside the various accounts given of the Homeric 
Scylla, and celebrate instead the Scylla who was changed into the 
bird Ciris, and whose destiny in an especial manner called for 
commemoration.’ I confess that I see no plausibility in Haupt’s 
conj. Mnemosyne, while Unger’s Omne sinam is somewhat. unlike 
the indirect style of the poet. But what is cefos? for so A gives 
the word, caecos the Rehdigeranus, cécos the Helmstadiensis. 
(detos of Vatican 3255 (L) is certainly wrong, though accepted by 
Haupt.) Bergk’s doctos, Ribbeck’s curtos, Kreunen’s compi/os, 
Unger’s Graecos, appear to me all less probable than certos, the 
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old reading. Barth’s explanation, ‘cantus comparantur sagittis 
quae scopum feriunt,’ is quite in harmony with the declaration just 
before made by the poet, that he will sing of none of the multi- 
farious Scyllas who have raised such a cloud of words, but of that 
Scylla alone who was metamorphosed into the bird Ciris. 

In 94 all now agree that a/faria must be wrong; but the in- 
genuity of Haupt, Bergk and Unger has not yet settled the true 
correction. Haupt’s Ca/paria, which he defends at length (Opusc. 
III, p. 81), is after all assailable on two main grounds: (1) the 
oddity of the word, of which indeed no plural has yet been pro- 
duced ; (2) the well-known fact that wineless offerings were made 
to the Muses. But Bergk’s a/adastria, even if it can be shown to 
be an existing Latin word (which I doubt), is very wide of the 
MS reading a/faria ; whence I incline to Unger’s a/uearia (aluaria, 
as it would probably have been written in the archetypal MS), 
‘hives’; honey, as Unger shows, was offered to the Muses. The 
same learned scholar’s defense of Deponunt in 96, against the conj. 
of Heinsius, Dependent, is to my mind quite convincing. 


105-9. 


Stat Megara Alcathoi quondam mutata labore 
Alcathoi Phoebique, deus namque adfuit illi, 
Vnde etiam citharae uoces imitatus acutas 
Saepe lapis recrepat Cyllenia munera pulsus 
Et ueterem sonitu Phoebi testatur amorem. 


It is usual to change mutata in 105 into munita. Prof. Tyrrell 
on Att. IV 16, 7, Constat enim aditus insulae esse muratos mirificis 
molibus (MSS miratos), makes a plausible case for the participle 
muvratus, which is not classical, and rests on the authority of very 
late writers like Vegetius. The v. of the Ciris appears to me a 
confirmation of his view that the word, though rare, was found in 
good Latin: here, at any rate, it would be literally correct, as 
Phoebus duz/t the walls of Megara to please Alcathous. Theogn. 
773: 

boi Be avak, pév Exbpywoag axpyv 
TléAorocg yapilouevoc. 


In 108 Barth’s defense of the MS munera seems quite adequate : 
the lyre was the gift of Mercury to Apollo. 
116-18. 


Sed neque tunc ciues neque tunc rex ipse ueretur 
Infesto ad muros uolitantis agmine turmas 
+Dicere et indomita uirtute refundere Martem. 
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Heinsius’ Rezcere as a trisyllable is not sufficiently proved by 
the imperative vezce in Verg. Ecl. 3, 96, vezcis Stat. Theb. 4, 574. 
I should prefer /cere. 

120 sqq. 

Nam capite ab summo regis, mirabile dictu, 
Candida caesarie florebant tempora flauro 
Et roseus medio surgebat uertice crinis. 


For Jauro | suggest raua or flaua. 
127-29. 
Ergo omnis caro residebat cura capillo 
Aurea sollemni comptum quem fibula ritu 
+Corselle (Corpsele A) tereti nectebant dente cicadae. 


It is to be observed, in reconstituting 129, that the best MSS 
agree in a plural, not a singular, verb (xectebant HR, nectabant A). 
Hence cicadae must be nom. plural, not gen. singular; and Cecro- 
piae must be wrong. The suggestions of Birt, Rhein. Mus. XX XIII 
627-29, are, however, very unsatisfying. If Cvodylus et is not 
right (of which I do not feel assured), it seems possible that 
Cecropis et rather than Cecropiae is what the poet wrote. Cecropis 
might either be genitive after 7z/u, or nom. fem. agreeing with 
fibula. 

129. 

Nec uero haec uobis custodia uana fuisset, 
Nec fuerat, ni Scylla nouo correpta furore 


132 O nimium cupidis si non inhiasset ocellis. 


It is certainly probable that wod7s is a corruption of urézs, as 
Heinsius suggested and Ribbeck prints; but Bahrens is right in 
raising the question again. His substitution, however, of Visaez 
for Nec fuerat, after Heyne, is violently improbable. If wodzs is 
genuine, it would seem to refer to the Megarians, rather than to 
the subject of the immediately preceding verses, King Nisus and 
his family (126-28). There would be nothing impossible in this, 
as the whole digression from ror to 128 has been occupied with 
the Megarians and their city. At any rate it seems worth while 
to leave the question open till some more authoritative MS decides 
it. Nor can I] think it necessary to change /uerat, with Ribbeck, 
into guerat. The sense is, ‘This guarding of the city would not 
have been useless, and indeed actually had not been so before’— 
z. é. as in fact it had not been useless before. 

Lachmann has finely emended sz zon (Lucret. Comm., p. 162) 
to Minoa, rightly, it would seem, as A/inoa occurs again in 366 
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with no variation in MSS. Otherwise, as Priscian.mentions JZ- 
nonis as a form of the genitive, s7 zon might seem to point here to 
Minona rather than Minoa. 
138. 

Idem (Amor) tum tristes acuebat paruulus iras 

Iunonis magnae cuius periuria diuae 

Olim se meminere diu periura puella 

+Non nulli liceat'uiolauerat inscia sedem. 


The only variants of any consequence here are Jeritura and 
lictam of L. The former I regard as a mere reminiscence of G. 
IV 457, for it is very unlikely that periurta and periura do not 
explain each other. The passage comes out perfectly right, with 
the insignificant change of se to sed (Ellis), nudli liceat (lictam) to 
ulli licitam (Unger), if we suppose the clause periuria—diu to be 
an explanatory parenthesis. 

Idem tum tristes acuebat paruulus iras 
Iunonis magnae, cuius (periuria diuae 
Olim sed meminere diu) periura puella 
Non ulli licitam uiolauerat inscia sedem. 


‘That same Love-God, small tio’ he were, was rousing the 
fierce anger of the great Juno, whose temple (for goddesses 
remember from the oldest time, yet remember long, deeds of 
perjury) the perjured maiden had unwittingly profaned, when none 
was allowed to enter it.’ . 

Olim with the virtual present meminere is like olim prodigio par 
est, Juv. IV 96, ‘has long been,’ where J. E. B. Mayor quotes a 
great number of parallel passages, mostly from writers of the Silver 
Age. Oltm is contrasted with du by sed, because the inveteracy 
of the habit might be supposed to prevent its long continuance in 


any particular case. 
149. 
Cum lapsa e manibus fugit pila, cumque relapsa est, 
Procurrit uirgo. Quod uti ne prodita ludo 
Auratam gracili soluisses corpore pallam ! 
Omnia quae retinere gradum, cursumque morari 
Possent, o tecum uellem tua semper haberes! 
Non umquam uiolata manu sacraria diuae 
155 Iurando infelix nequiquam iure piasses. 


So I would write this passage, changing, with Heinsius, Aurea 
tam to Auratam ;-with Barth, in his Commentary of 1608, soluzsset 
of MSS to solutsses ; tura to ture with Heinsius. More doubtful is 
relapsa est for relapse or relaxe of MSS; but it admits of easy 
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explanation : ‘and when the ball fell again,’ 7. e. after slipping from 
the maiden’s hand, it bounded up and then fell again; upon which 
she naturally enough sprang forward to catch it. But if any change 
is needed, I should prefer Unger’s guogue relapsa est to either 
guomque ea lapsa est (Mihly) or cumque elapsa est (Ribbeck). 

In 153 ¢ua surely ought at any cost to be retained; fu, func 
spoil the rhythm, and the intended juxtaposition of fecum tua, 
as in Lydia 34, fecum tua laeta capella est (quoted by Forbiger). 
How any one can think of altering /urando iure, when the poet 
has in two sequent lines dwelt on perjury and the effects of perjury 
(139, 140), I cannot understand. Sillig is obviously right in ex- 
plaining of Scylla’s swearing a false oath that she had not com- 
mitted sacrilege ; though, from want of other narrators of the story, 
it is difficult to pronounce exactly what form the false allegation 
took ; whether that she was not the thrower of the offending ball, 
or that she did not expose her limbs, or that she or the ball did 
not reach the confines of the sanctuary, must remain undecided. 
Translate : ‘Never wouldst thou have profaned by a hand-throw 
the goddess’s shrine and then to thy sorrow made unavailing atone- 
ment thereof by a false oath (that thou wert not guilty).’ The 
poet proceeds : 

156. 

Et si quis nocuisse tibi periuria credat, 

Causa pia est; timuit fratri te ostendere Iuno. 

At leuis ille deus cui semper ad ulciscendum 

Quaeritur ex omni uerborum iniuria dicto (dictu He/msz.), 
160 Aurea fulgenti depromens tela pharetra 

Heu nimium ter(r)et nimium thirintia uisu 

Virginis in tenera defixerat omnia mente. 


‘And yet (At=et tamen; see Drager’s Hist. Synt. II, p. 20) 
should any think thou wert guilty of swearing a false oath to thy 
harm, thou canst plead a religious reason. Juno was afraid to 
show thy beauteous limbs to her brother, the amorous Jupiter ’— 
z. é. Scylla was afraid of the wrath of Juno if she confessed to 
having accidentally exposed her limbs in the temple of the goddess, 
and therefore swore she had not thrown the ball or profaned the 
sanctuary. With these two verses ends the digression on the 
original cause of Scylla’s fatal passion for Minos; with AZ leuis 
the poet returns to a restatement of the rise of that passion under 
the prompting of the Love-God. 

‘But that false god who for his purpose of vengeance is ever 
seeking to draw from each chance remark some outrage of words.’ 
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This is, I think, the meaning possibly suggested by a well-known 
passage of Sophocles, O. C. 761, 2: 


® Tavra ToApay ay 


Adyou Stxaiov pnxavnya mrotkidor. 


If any change is to be made, I should prefer ductu, constructing it 
with werborum. Love would then be described as seeking in every 
haphazard word an alleged wrong, which has to be punished (ad 
ulciscendum). The corrupt words in 161 have been variously 
corrected. The variants are fereti L, tiricia H, tiriita A. The 
line seems obviously parenthetical, suggested by and an explana- 
tion of pharetra. I propose to read therefore— 


Heu nimium teritur, nimium coritus in usu est 


It may be said that this is very far from the letters of the MSS; 
to which I would repiy that the whole body of the Vergilian 
Opuscula is so deeply vitiated in the earliest sources now available 
as to make the bolder forms of emendation at times inevitable. 
We might indeed plausibly account for the corruption by the 
strangeness of the word corttus. At least I may claim for this 
emendation the merit not only of explaining the double xzmium, 
but of giving a perfectly intelligible and consistent meaning as a 
whole. In the following verse Heinsius’ defixit acumina is more 
than probable. 

In 165 gelidis Edonum for gelidi Sidonum (Sydonum) was cor- 
rected as early as 1508 by the admirable Italian scholar Constan- 
tius of Fano (Hecatostys, c. 81); long after, Scaliger made the 
same conjecture. Constantius was also the author (Hec. 80) of 
Sicyonia for sic omnia of MSS in 169, and this too was subse- 
quently made by Leopardus. In the history of a text so corrupt 
as that of these poems, it is very interesting to remember that two 
of the most certain restitutions in the Ciris date from nearly 400 
years back, before Leo X had yet mounted the Papal chair, and 
while Henry VII was still ruling in England. 


174. 


Saepe etiam tristes uoluens in nocte querellas 
Sedibus ex altis caeli spéculatur amorem. 


Possibly honorem, ‘the stars that deck the sky.’ Cf. Aegritud. 
Perdicae, 102, Presserat aerios fugientis solis honores. So in 217 
Scylla is described as looking up to the twinkling stars of heaven, 
as she vows to make offerings to the gods if they hear her prayers 
for a prosperous issue to her love. 
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249. 
Sordibus et tscoria patiar tabescere tali. 
So A, seonia H, saria L. Possibly sporca (spurca) ; then tabi 
for fali, as fabis has become (/a/is in 254. For tabescere tabi cf. 
the passages cited in my note on Cat. LXIV 389. 


264, 5. 


Quid dicam quoue tagam malum hoc exordiar ore? 
Bahrens’ conj. aegra, which must, I think, be right. 
290. 


Tene ego tam longe capta atque auecta nequiui 
Tam graue seruitium, tam duros passa labores, 
Effugere tobsistam exitium crudele meorum ? 


The Vatican Codex L inverts the position of odsistam and 
exitium. I would follow this and read exitium ut sistam crudele 
meorum, rather than, with Pithou, uf ststam exit. c.m. The one 
is thoroughly Vergilian, the latter prosaic and therefore unlikely. 


315, 6. 


Saepe tuo dulci nequiquam capta sopore, 
Cum premeret natura, mori me uelle negaui 
Vt tibi Corycio glomerarem flammea luto. 


Oudendorp on Luc, VII 152 calls attention to the variation 
which the MSS there present between natura and fortuna, I fancy 
that the two words have changed places in the above-cited verses 
of the Ciris, and would read Cum premeret fortuna. 


324. 


Sin est quod metuo, per te, mea alumna, tuumque 
Expertum multis miserae mihi rebus amorem, 
Perdere saeua precor per flumina elithie 

Ne tantum in facinus tam nulla mente feraris. 


V. 326 is written as above in the Helmstadiensis and Rehdige- 
ranus, but in A thus: 


Perdere saeua precor per flumina o lythie, 


with the mark 4 after flumina, referring to a note in the margin, 
where the word sacra is supplied ; and flumina sacra is also given 
by L. It is not easy to account for this sacra. Was it a variant 
for saeua, removed from its place by accident, or added to explain 
Jiumina — 7. e. to show that the stream referred to was consecrated 
to the service of some divinity? Accepting the latter view, I hold 
it to confirm the MS reading lumina against the corrections pro- 
posed by critics, mumina, /umina. Salmasius on Solin., p. 121, C, 
suggested that the verse ended with Lethacea. This, indeed, 
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does not account for the e which precedes “ithie in most of the 
MSS;; but it is very probable that Ribbeck’s fe may have pre- 
ceded the genitive Lethaez. Meursius in his erudite monograph 
Creta collects the passages which speak of this river. Strab. 478, 
speaking of Gortyna, d:appei 8’ GAny 6 AnOaios a passage 
which Eustathius on II. 2, 645 quotes with the variant mapappée, 
with which Solinus agrees, p. 81, 21 Mommsen, Gortynam amnis 
Lenaeus praeterfluit quo Europam tauri dorso Gortynii ferunt 
uectitatam. Vibius Sequester, p. 7 Bursian, Lethaeus (Lethecus 
MSS) insulae Cretae ita dictus quod Harmonia Veneris filia 
Cadmon oblita dicitur. Add Ptol. III 15, 3 with the note of C. 
Miiller (Vol. I, p. 563), where it is noticeable that all Miiller’s MSS 
spell the word with. for n, agreeing in this with the MSS of the 
Ciris. There would be no impropriety in Carme’s adjuring her 
foster-child Scylla ‘ by the streams of Lethaeus so cruel to destroy’; 
for she would be recalling to her the home of her lover Minos, 
with its cruel associations and local traditions of misfortune. In 
the Lethaeus Harmonia forgot Cadmus ; to the Lethaeus Europa 
was borne by her paramour, the bull-disguised Jupiter. The name 
would thus have an ominous sound to the ears of one bent on 
gratifying a forbidden passion. 

We do not, however, exhaust the possibilities by this conjecture. 
For, retaining lumina with Ribbeck’s fe /Uithyiae, we may explain 
the verse with equal plausibility of the river Amnisus, connected 
with the worship of Ilithyia from the earliest times. Od. XIX 188, 
8’ cv’ 66: re onéos ElkecOvins, whence the goddess was 
called ’Aunoia. Hesych. s. v., Nonn. Dionys. VIII 115, 
"Apnooio exatov dpaxev (Meursius, p. 18, ed. 1675). Even 
more to our purpose is a passage of Strabo 476, Miva 8¢ dacw énweio 
Snov ths Eihebvias iepdv. éxadeiro Kywoads 
Kaiparos mpérepov, duavupos T@ mapappeovTe moray. For in verse 113 of 
the Ciris we have already had mentioned the flumina Caeratia 
(cf. Callim. H. Dian. 44), and the whole poem, as I shall show, 
abounds with Cretan names and allusions. Reading, then, F 


Perdere saeua precor per flumina te Ilithyiae 


{in which the harsh elision of fe may find some excuse in Greek 
reminiscences—I follow here in the track of Verrall—where oe 
elided is similarly used in adjurations, ¢. g. O. C. 250, mpés a’ 6, 74 oot 
pirov éx dvroya, while the construction of with an infin. 
is amply proved by the parallels cited by Mayor on Juv. IV 109), 
I would explain in reference to the pangs of childbirth, which as 
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a Cretan woman Carme would associate with the temple of Ilithyia 
on the Amnisus, the river traditionally connected with the name 
of the sea-robber Minos, the object of Scylla’s ill-starred love. 

I have now to prove what I said above, that the Ciris abounds 
with allusions to Crete. This was to be expected in a poem where 
Minos plays the important parts, first of unconscious lover, then 
of cruel executioner. To begin with Carme, the nurse. Not only is 
she a Cretan, but the name belongs to a Cretan mountain (Meur- 
sius, p. 83; cf. p. 99) mentioned by Pliny, H. N. XXI 79, with the 
remarkable statement that within its compass of nine miles muscae 
non reperiuntur, natumgue mel nusquam attingunt. Cretan 
too is the name of Britomartis. Hesych. Bpiréyapris* ev Kpyrn 7 
“Apreuws* and Bptrv* Kpires, with which compare Solinus’ 
statement that the name meant uzvgo dulcis, p. 81 Momms. The 
poem dwells fondly on the learned allusions connected with her 
story, 303-5: 

Unde alii fugisse ferunt et numina Aphaeae 


Virginis assignant: alii, quo notior esses, 
Dictynnam dixere tuo de nomine lunam. 


I think then that I am justified in restoring to v. 384, where R 
gives rauci guod moenia crescant, A reuch? the name Rhauci, 
a city several times mentioned in ancient authors (Meursius, 
p. 58), if indeed there were not ¢wo cities of the same name, 
both in Crete, as suggested by Mr. E. B. James in Smith’s Dict. 
of Geography. Stephanus of Byzantium, however, says simply 
‘Padxos modus év pecoyei@ ris Kpyrns, and Meineke in his note there 
identifies it with the Apaixos or Apavxn of Lycoph. 1304. There is 
a passage in Aelian’s History of Animals which so singularly 
illustrates the verses of the Ciris under discussion as to be worth 
quoting. XVII 35 Antenor in his Adyo Kpyrxoi stated that the 
inhabitants of Rhaucus were attacked by a swarm of chalcoeid bees, 
and, unable to bear them, migrated and built a new city, also named 
Rhaucus, ‘/vom love of the mother-country, to speak in Cretan 
language’ (és xapov oixioa giria tris pntpidos, iva 
Kpnrixas etre, ‘Padxoy). It would be hard to find a better illustration 
of Carme’s yearnings for her Cretan home. 

Non minus illa tamen, Rhauci quod moenia crescant, 

Gaudeat, et cineri patria est iucunda sepulto. 


358-61. 


Nunc tremere instantis belli certamina dicit 
Communemque timere deum, nunc regis amicis 
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Iamque ipsi fueritas est orbum flet maesta parentem 
qui quondam 
Cum Ioue communes quim habuere nepotes, 

Such is the reading of A, from which some points stand out 
quite clear. Firstly, in 360 it is nearly (may I not say, in the 
present state of palaeographical knowledge, perfectly ?) certain 
that weritas est represents werztast, just as in Catull. XXXIV 23 
solitas es of the Ambrosian MS represents solita’s for solita es. 
The rest of the verse seems correct as itis given by A; 361 is more 
doubtful. None of the attempts I have seen satisfy me. I would 
write : 

Cum Ioue communes qui ox dat habere nepotes, 

which is nearer the MSS than Ribbeck’s zo/z¢ or Bahrens’ mittat. 
Haupt seems certainly right in restoring hadere. ‘She laments 
the childless estate of her father, Nisus, forbidding the possession 
of grandchildren common to himself and Jupiter’; z. e. she laments 
that Nisus, by not suffering her to marry Minos, son of Jupiter, 
refuses to be placed on a level with Jupiter as the grandfather of 
her child. 


374- 


Inde magno geminat ioui frigidula sacra. 


Bahrens seems to me right in rejecting generata, which is found 
in L. What, indeed, can it mean? I would read the verse thus: 


Inde Ioui magno geminds flegetuntia sacra, 


for a participle is needed to introduce Pergit defigere in 376, 7. 

383- 

Tam longo quoniam captat succurrere amori. 

This use of captare is found in Ov. Met. X 58, Bracchiague in- 
tendens prendique et prendere captans ; Colum. VIII 11, 1, domini 
captantis undique uoluptates acquirere. 

408. 


Vos ego, uos adeo uenti testabor et aurae 

Vos to numantina si qui de gente uenitis 
Cernitis. Illa ego sum cognato sanguine uobis 
Scylla, quod o salua liceat te dicere Procne. 


Perhaps Vos (h)orum antigua. Scylla seems to allude to the 
traditional connection of the winds with the family of Erechtheus. 
In the legend Boreas carried off Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, 
from which rape were born Zetes and Calais, known in mythology 
as the Boreadae and described as possessing winged heads and 
feet and flying through the air (Apollod. III 15, 2; Hygin. XIV). 


| 
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Heyne explained wenitis of actual approach through the air; 
wrongly, for the meaning is of course simply that of descent from 
the ancient stock of the winds (horum). They are supposed to 
hover in air round the ship as it moves, eying their unhappy kins- 
woman dragged through the sea. ‘I am that Scylla of lineage 
‘akin to your own (she was daughter of Nisus, son of Pandion, 
grandson of Erechtheus), and O that I may say so without 
bringing harm to thee, Procne,’ who herself belonged to the family 
of the Erechthidae. This must, I fancy, be the sense of sa/ua te. 
The poet uses his mythological figures purely as suits his conven- 
ience. The tragedy of Procne and Philomela is still (for his 
purposes) in the future, and Scylla is represented as fearing that 
her own lamentable fate may injure her kinswoman. 


418-20. 
Non equidem me alio possum contendere dignam 
Supplicio, quod sic patriam carosque penates 
Hostibus inmitique addixi tignara tyranno. 


If she deserved so severe a punishment as to be dragged through 
leagues of sea-water tied to a ship, her crime can scarcely have 
been committed ignorantly. Heinsius accordingly conj. znmgrata 
or ignaua. Ribbeck prints the former: I rather prefer the latter ; 
for Scylla’s act was that of a coward ; instead of resisting Minos’ 
attack on Megara to the last, she betrayed the city to him. 


44I. 


Magna queror nec tu illa quidem communis alumnam 
Omnibus iniecta tellus tumulabit harena. 


So A for ne ut illa of H and L. I consider ¢u to be right and 
would change ¢umuladit to tumuladbis. 


Magna queror: ne tu illa quidem communis alumnam 
Omnibus iniecta tellus tumulabis harena. 


illa is slightly out of its place, belonging as it does to communis 
terra: ‘not thou even, that earth that all alike may claim, shalt 
give me burial with a covering of sand.’ 


443 cateruas 


Mene inter matres ancillarumque marinas 
Moenalias inter famularum munere fungi 
Coniugis atque tuae, quaecumque erit illa, beatae 
Non licuit grauidos penso deucluere fusos ? 


So A. HL give ancillarigue, which Sillig emended to ancii- 
larisque ; R (Rehdigeranus) has maritas,H marinas, L cateruas. 


SOME DISPUTED PASSAGES OF THE CIRTS. 
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It seems improbable that the rare maritas should give way to 
cateruas, which has the look of a correction. The choice perhaps 
lies between ancillarisque and ancillarique (infinitive). I do not 
know whether any critic has yet suggested the latter possibility : 
the position of gue is exceptionable only as regards the Ciris: the 
verb is archaic (Nonius 71 quotes ancillantur from Titinius, 
ancillare from Attius), though also used in more classical writers, 
e.g. Pliny. But in 443 Men alias, though defensible on the ground 
that Scylla is disparaging her claim to a place near Minos, and 
therefore might naturally represent herself as only aspiring to 
attend amongst other she-menials, has always struck me as weak, 
and may perhaps have supplanted an original famularum. 

Men inter matres ancillarique maritas, 

Men famulas inter famularum munere fungi 


Non licuit ? 


451. 


Aequoreae pristes, immania corpora ponti. 


MSS yary between estes and pisces. The correction pristes, 
which is certainly right, was not made by Voss, but by Barth in 
his Commentary of 1608. 


469. 

Et notas secum heu frustra respectat Athenas. 

I suspect the poet wrote zafas, and spoke loosely of the first 
beginnings of the city Athens as coinciding with the age of Minos 
and Scylla. 

477- 

Aeginamque simul ¢tsalutiferamque scriptum. 

Prof. R. C. Jebb suggests to me that sarmentiferamque (L has 
sementif.) might be the right word. This would agree with the 
modern description of the island in Bent’s Cyclades, p. 6: ‘The 
island, except near the town, is bare; for at this time of year the 
vineyards were brown, and the long, straggling vines, which in the 
islands are trained along the ground to get what protection they 
can from the summer winds, do not in winter present a very lovely 


appearance.’ 
478. 

Fertur et incertis iactatur ad omnia uentis 
Cumba uelut magnas sequitur quom paruula classes, 
Afer et hiberno bacchatur in aequore turbo, 

Donec tale decus furmae uexarier faegros 

Non tulit ac miseros mutauit uirginis artus 

Caeruleo pollens coniunx Neptunia regno. 
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Bahrens retains ad omnia, I suppose in the sense of ‘to meet 
each random gust’ or ‘to take whatever the weather brings.’ I 
venture here ona conjecture which is purely tentative. Solinus, 
p. 81 Momms., says the Gortynians worshipped Adymnus, the 
brother of Europa, asserting that he was seen and met by travellers 
in that region. Adymnza therefore might perhaps = Gortynia, of 
course to be constructed with Cuméba. The passage is imitated by 
Statius, S. I 4, 120: zmmensae ueluti conexa carinae Cumba minor, 
cum saeuit hiemps, pro parte furentes Parua receptat aguas et 
codem uoluitur austro, 

At this part of the poem the Bruxellensis comes in to assist us. 
Its goodness is shown by wexarzer, which it alone has preserved, 
uexautt et AHR, uwexauerit L. Yet I cannot believe that zzdzs, 
which B gives for aegros or egros of AHR, aegram of L, can be 
right. Hertzberg suggested Aegon; but Aegeo, dative of Alyeds, 
‘God of the Aegean,’ if this meaning can be proved for the word, 


would be nearer the MS tradition. 
RoBINSON ELLIs. 


IlL—ON A PATRIOTIC PASSAGE IN THE MW/LES 
GLORIOSUS OF PLAUTUS. 


Viden hostis tibi adésse tuoque térgo obsidium? coénsule, 
220 Arripe opem auxiliimque ad hanc rem ; propere hoc, non placidé decet. 
Ante ueni aliqua, aliquo saltu circumduce exércitum. 
Cége in obsidiim perduellis, ndstris praesidium para. 
{nterclude inimicis itiner, catite tibi mun{ uiam, 
Qua cibatus c6mmeatusque 4d te et legionis tuas 
225 Tuto possit péruenire hanc rém age; res subitariast. 
Réperi, comminiscere, cedo calidum consiliim cito, 
Quae hic sunt uisa ut uisa ne sint, facta ut facta né sient. 
(Magnam illic homo rem incipissit, magna moenit moénia. ) 
‘ute unus si récipere hoc ad te dicis, confidéntiast 
230 Nos inimicos profligare posse. 
(Vv. 219-230, Ribbeck’s edit., 1881.) 


The textual integrity of this passage is substantially complete. 
Only one verse, 


Magnam illic homo rem incipissit ; magna moenit moénia, 


is in dispute, and that not because of any question as to its genu- 
ineness, but simply as to its right to stay in this particular place.’ 
The other variations in particular words are so inconsiderable that 
they affect the literary and historical interpretation scarcely at all, 
and for the purposes of this paper may be neglected. 


I.— General Considerations. 


Before examining the passage in detail, some of its general 
features should be considered, for the passage as a whole is in 
striking contrast with the body of the play in which it lies. 


1 Ussing and Lorenz (in his earlier editions) retain this verse in the 
passage. Ribbeck favors taking it out, but wavers between two suggested 
places for its insertion elsewhere. Brix, following Niemeyer, chooses the 
first of Ribbeck’s two suggested places (see Brix’s Miles Gloriosus, Krit. 
Anhang., p. 143). Tyrrell follows Brix, but makes a singular little slip in 
stating Brix’s position: ‘ Brix would either expunge this verse or place it 
after 314” (ed. of the Ailes, 1885, p. 22, note on v. 228). “314” is for 
“214”—a typographical error covering another error, for Brix says, as 
between 202 and 214 suggested by Ribbeck, “Ich habe das erstere vorge- 
zogen.”” Moreover, Brix does not suggest ‘‘expunging” the verse, but 
simply shifting it. Lorenz in his last edition (1886) follows Brix. 
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(1) It consists almost solidly of a closely crowded series of 
military allusions of a vivid character. The only break is in 
vv. 226-227, the former of which verses clearly springs out of and 
refers to the preceding allusions, and the latter is not incapable of 
such reference, although part of it (usa ut uisa ne sint) seems 
merely an altered form of a previous familiar commonplace phrase’ 
and has no military significance. This series of pictures constitutes 
a distinct digression from the course of events in the plot, and that 
not in the way of substantial illustration. Periplecomenus’ is 
addressing the slave Palaestrio, who stands sunk in meditation 
and is perfecting a plan for hoodwinking a fellow-slave, Sceledrus. 
Palaestrio soon begins to show signs of emerging from this reverie. 
Periplecomenus then arouses him with comic threats, whereupon, 
with the one word of recognition Audzo, he assumes an attitude of 
attention, and Periplecomenus at once delivers the spirited martial 
appeal cited at the head of this paper. After the passage closes, 
its figures die out in a few witty passes exchanged between the two 
actors, the devices of Palaestrio for outwitting Sceledrus are de- 
tailed and the ordinary movement of the plot is resumed. 

No doubt there is a propriety in paralleling the plot of Palaestrio 
with a series of military operations, but that this is at best a vaguely 
general comparison, with no definite correspondence part by part, 
is obvious at once to any careful reader of the A/z/es. Rather 
does there occur a clear departure from the plot, a departure 
marked by two characteristics. First, the digression is not so 
great as to preclude an easy return; but, second, it is too great to 
be included under either the purpose or the illustration of the plot, 
and it is consequently probable that it subserves some extraneous 
purpose which would, of course, be intelligible to a Roman audi- 
ence. This view is strengthened by the fact that only a few lines 
earlier in this same play the same actor, Periplecomenus, goes 
outside the plot to make the famous reference to Naevius in prison : 


Nam 6s columnatum poetae esse indaudiui barbaro 
Quoi bini custéddes semper toétis horis éccubant.® 


(2) The passage is also marked by many evidences of haste in 
composition, beyond the rest of the play in general. It has an 


1 Faciémus ut, quod uiderit, ne uiderit. v. 149. 
Ut eum qui se hic uidit, uerbis uincat, ne is se uiderit. v. 188. 
The whole of verse 227 looks to me like mere padding made up of the 
commonplace wisa ut uisa ne sint and the variation attached to it. 
2 Vv. 211-219. 213-214. 
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unusual number of imperatives in close succession—a mark of 
special animation. Its words expressing urgency, such as arrife, 
ante ueni, ves subitariast, are used in their primitive and simplest 
senses. It has certainly two drag Aeydueva.’ Its examples of allit- 
eration are very unequally finished. Compare the loosely written 
and rawly made ante ueni aliqgua aliquo, with its rough assonance 
and hiatus, with the finish and distribution of cedo calidum con- 
stlium cito. Add to this the spinning out of the thought in par- 
allelisms in the earlier verses, and we may pronounce the passage 
to be wanting in evidences of carefulness of style, of deliberation 
and revision, as compared with the context. It looks very much 
like a later and sudden thought of the author, which he has hastily 
wrought into his previously projected work. If it were removed 
bodily, together with the two or three phrases which are its pen- 
dants, the whole effect would be merely to make the flow of the 
plot a little more direct and simple by reason of the removal of 
this digression. 


Il.— The Date of the MILEs. 


Let us proceed to inquire whether these considerations receive 
confirmation as we examine the passage more in detail. Are there 
any events of public interest, any circumstances in Roman history, 
which this passage holds in view either directly or implicitly? Of 
course, to settle this we must first know the date of the MWles. 
The anterior limit is the imprisonment of Naevius, to which vv. 
213-214 confessedly refer. If we can determine the time of this 
imprisonment, we have then to decide whether the reference to 
this imprisonment is subsequent or contemporary. We may, 
however, easily consider the latter question first. That the refer- 
ence is contemporary I think admits of no serious doubt. All 
reputable critics, so far as I know, favor this view. The positive 
evidence, though not abundant, is all one way, and is well sum- 
marized by Brix and Lorenz.’ 


1 Res subitariast and profligare. 

? Brix, ed. of 1883, note on vv. 213-214; and more fully, Lorenz, ed. of 
1869, Einleitung, pp. 66-67. So also the ed. of 1886, Einleitung, p. 55. 
See also Klussmann’s Naevius, p. 21, Jena, 1843. 

The main points to be noted in favor of the contemporary character of 
the reference are these: the prima facie appearance of the passage ; occu- 
dant in the present tense and emphasized by its two time modifiers semper 
and ¢otis horis; the evident attempt on the part of Plautus to arouse sym- 
pathy for Naevius because of his hard treatment in prison in order to secure 


| 
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Assuming the reference to be contemporary, it remains to fix 
the date, if possible. Uncertainty as to the exact time of the 
imprisonment has caused most editors of Plautus to assign ap- 
proximate dates, the prevailing limits being 210-207 or 210 to 206 
or 205 B. C. No doubt this is sufficiently close to give us the 
general historical features of the times, as being the latter part of 
the Second Punic War (219-202 B.C.). I believe, however, a 
nearer approximation is attainable. | 

The accepted account of the offense and imprisonment of Naevius 
is that of Aulus Gellius (III 3): ‘Sicuti de Naevio quoque accepi- 
mus, fabulas eum in carcere duas scripsisse, Ariolum et Leontem, 
cum ob assiduam maledicentiam et probra in principes civitatis, 

4 de Graecorum poetarum more dicta, in vincula Romae a triumviris 
conjectus esset. Unde post a tribunis plebis exemptus est, cum 
in his, quas supra dixi, fabulis delicta sua et petulantias dictorum, 
quibus multos ante laeserat, diluisset.” There is sufficient testi- 
mony to show that the asstdua maledicentia and probra in prin- 
cipes civitatis which constituted Naevius’ offense were aimed at 
the Metelli and Scipio.’ And this slander of the Metelli passed 
down from generation to generation. Cicero makes use of it in 
his attack on Verres, B. C. 70, when one of the zudices before 
whom he pleaded was M. Metellus, a praetor, and Q. Caecilius 
Metellus (of precisely the same name as the Metellus slandered 
by Naevius) was a consul designatus along with Hortensius, the 
counsel for Verres’ defense. Cicero’s remark, obviously aimed at 
Q. Caecilius Metellus, is ‘“ Nam hoc Verrem dicere aiebant te’ non 
fato, ut ceteros ex vestra familia, sed opera sua* consulem fac- 
tum.” * The explanation of this passage is furnished in the com- 


his release—an absurd procedure if Naevius were not then in prison; the 
suitableness of such an attempt by Plautus to excite the f/eds, since both he 
and Naevius were rank plebeians; and the fact that Naevius was at last 
actually released from prison by the efforts of the tribunes of the p/eds. 
Perhaps the very early place of the M//es among the plays of Plautus should 
be added ; also the entire absence of any opposing positive evidence. 

1 See the citations in Klussmann’s Naevius, pp. 15-16. 

2Q. Caecilius Metellus. 

Verres. 

4In Verrem, I ro. The fact that Cicero quotes the essential words ( fato 
—consulem factum) of the slander, and evidently refers to it as old in his 
time, weighs against the criticism of Bernhardy (Grundriss der Rém. Lit., 
ed. 1872, p. 417, note 297) in favor of a late invention of the slanderous 
verse of Naevius. Besides this there were circumstances in the election of 
Q. Caecilius Metellus in 206 which make the verse singularly apt in his 
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ment of Asconius Pedianus: “ Dictum facete et contumeliose in 
Metellos. Antiquum Naevii est. 


Fato Metelli Romae fiunt consules: 


cui tunc Metellus consul iratus responderat senario hypercatalectico, 
qui et Saturnius dicitur 


Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae : 


de qua parodia subtiliter Cicero dixit, te non fato, ut ceteros ex 
vestra familia.” It is very easy to show from this that Q. Caecilius 
Metellus, who was consul 206 B. C., is one of the slandered prin- 
cipes civitatis of Aulus Gellius and the consul tratus of Asconius, 
since there were but two Metelli who were consuls during the 
lifetime of Naevius. The first was L. Caecilius Metellus, consul 
in 251 and again in 247. He is, of course, out of the question, for 
Naevius’ offense is admitted to be a generation later than his con- 
sulship. The other was Q. Caecilius Metellus, who was consul 
in 206, and for no other year. There is no serious reason for 
doubting that he is the slandered Metellus of Naevius.’ It is also 
to be noted that M. Metellus, the brother of this consul, praetor 
urbanus for the same year, comes fairly under the designation 
princeps civitatis,? as does Scipio Africanus, whom Naevius had 
also lampooned and who was then consul designatus. 

The slanderous verse of Naevius appears to have been uttered 
in one of his plays. There are several indications of this, slight 
enough when taken separately, but of considerable weight when 
taken in combination. The offense was committed de Graecorum 
poetarum more,’ that is to say, in imitation of the democratic 
license shown by the Greek comedians whom Naevius imitated. 
There was a likely occasion for the commission of just such an 
offense at the /udi Romani (scenic games since 214 B. C.*), which 
were thrice celebrated in 206, or at the /udi plebeii, which were 
celebrated once this year.’ Naevius is known to have frequently 
used his plays as the agency for his pointed political thrusts.° And 


case (Livy, XXVIII, end of 9, 10). Bernhardy’s view is based on Zumpt’s, 
a satisfactory refutation of which is found in Klussmann’s Naevius, pp. 16-19. 

1See Klussmann’s Naevius, pp. 17-18. 

Rein, Rémisches Criminalrecht, p. 366. Leipzig, 1844. 

3 Aulus Gellius, cited above. 

4Livy, XXIV 43. 5 Livy, XXVII to. 

6In Ribbeck’s Scenicae Romanorum Poesis Fragmenta there are five 
fragments of Naevius of clearly: political animus, besides the slanders of 
Scipio and the Metelli. 
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finally he apologized in prison for his slanders in what manner? By 
inserting his apologies in the two plays (Arzo/us and Leo) which 
he wrote in prison, and in this way contributed to his own release. 

The only games of which we read for the year 206 are the Judi 
Romani and the ludi plebeiz, above mentioned. That one of these 
would be sure to witness any play Naevius might produce need not 
be argued. Ifwe assume this (and whether we do so or not does not 
affect the main question discussed in this paper), it places the play 
in November, the time for celebrating the /udz pledezi,' or at the 
earliest in September when the ud? Romani were observed. This 
would put the arrest and trial of Naevius in the autumn, and 
probably soon after the offense, for Q. Caecilius Metellus, the 
consul, and M. Metellus, his brother, the praetor urbanus before 
whom Naevius would naturally be arraigned, can hardly be sup- 
posed to have failed to use their powerful official influence to call 
Naevius to account before their term of office expired in the early 
part of the year 205—say within three to five months.” But 
whether the anterior limit of Naevius’ arrest can be determined by 
months or not, we may at least assume the posterior limit as 
reasonably sure—that is, not later than the early part of 205. 
Other considerations offered later will strengthen this view. 

The offense for which Naevius was legally liable was znzuria, 
an offense of which the praetor took notice. The officers by whom 
he was thrown into prison were the ¢riumviri* (or triumviri capi- 
tales ; also called tresviri capitales). Now, these were the regular 
legal ministers of the praetor urbanus. Their office had been 
defined by the Alediscitum of Papirius (c. 289 B. C.) as follows: 
“Quicumque praetor posthac factus erit, qui inter cives jus dicet, 
tresviros capitales populum rogato, iique tresviri [capitales quicun- 
que posthac] facti erunt, sacramenta ex[igunto] judicantoque, 
eodem jure sunto uti ex legibus, plebeique scitis exigere, judicare, 
esseque oportet.”* Combine these facts, and Naevius’ arraign- 
ment is either before the praetor urbanus of that year, M. Metellus, 
the brother of the slandered consul, or before the praetor’s agents, 
the ¢riumviri.* 


1 Ritschl, Parerg., Praef. p. xxii. 

*In the year 205 their successors entered upon office February 13 (Julian 
calendar). L’Art de Vérifier des Dates, V 28. Paris, 1819. 

3 Aulus Gellius, cited above. 

4 Festus, De Verborum Significatione, Lib. XVII, s. v. Sacramentum. 

5“ Tudicanto”’ in the plediscitum of Papirius, coupled with the known 
authority of the ¢riumviri to hold a sort of court at the columna Maeniana, 
makes Naevius’ arraignment by them quite possible. 
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Naevius was guilty of an especially offensive form of znzuria. 
He had slandered another by means of libellous verse-making. 
Under the laws of the Twelve Tables this form of inzuria was 
expressly punishable with death’ by scourging.? In course of 
time the rigor of these laws was softened by the praetorian edicts, 
or interpretations. The laws were enlarged, improved, or even 
entirely altered by the time of the Empire. The development of 
the treatment of #zurza under the praetorian edict extends through 
several centuries. We may say in general that the earlier the 
period the greater was the probability of rigorous interpretation. 
We are not able, however, to arrange all the various ‘modifications 
chronologically, though we can take a general view of the period 
and observe its chief steps.’ Taking the literal rigor of the Twelve 
Tables as our starting-point, their ameliorated condition by the 
time of the Empire as our ending-point, and the praetorian inter- 
pretation as the means whose gradual though irregular application 
effected this amelioration, we may safely take one step more. We 
may take the Leges Valeriae and other laws in their successive 
enactments as the measures which record the stages of progress 
towards securing a more merciful administration of these severe 
laws of the Twelve Tables in the case of plebeians. 

What was the succession of these enactments and what light 
will it throw upon the operative severity of the law against libel in 
the time of Naevius? Before examining this, we must premise 
that Naevius was a Roman citizen. Several considerations could 
be adduced to show this. One will be sufficient here: If he had 
not been a Roman citizen, it is manifestly legally impossible that 
he should have been finally rescued from his imprisonment by 
intervention of the tribunes of the A/eds. 

The series of principal enactments is as follows : 

1. The earliest Lex Valeria (508 B. C.) forbade magistrates to 
scourge or put to death any citizen without allowing an opportunity 
for appeal ( provocatio) to the Comitia. 

2. The Twelve Tables (450? B. C.) provided that no citizen 
could be tried for his life except by the Comitiatus Maximus, which, 
as Cicero explains (Frag. IX 2), was the Comitia Centuriata. ~ 


' Cicero, De Repub. IV ro. 

* For the scourging see Cornut. ad Pers. I 137, and Porph. ad Horat. Ep. 
II 1, 151. 

3In this I have mainly followed the view of Rein (Rém. Criminalrecht, 
Pp. 358-359), supplementing it by the use of the Leges Valeriae as a means 
to greater definiteness. 
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3. The second Lex Valeria (449 B. C.), confirmed by the Lex 
Duilia in the same year, enacted that no magistrate should be 
elected from whom there was no right of appeal. 

4. The third Lex Valeria (300 B. C.) confirmed the right of 
provocatio from the magistrates to the Comitia. 

5. And finally, in 196 B. C.—within ten years after the trial of 
Naevius—the Lex Forcia expressly provided that no Roman 
citizen should be put to death or scourged except by order of the 
whole populus.’ 

All these laws mark simply the struggling into legal authority 
of a principle active from the earliest days of the Republic, namely, 
that no citizen should be put to death on trial by a magistrate only. 
He should have some right of appeal. The fact that it was neces- 
sary once more, as late as ten years after Naevius, to embody this 
principle in the Lex Porcia shows that the danger of its violation 
on the part of patrician magistrates was still sufficient to call for a 
special law to secure its protection. Had Naevius not been a 
citizen his case would have been simply hopeless, and even as a 
citizen it was perilous. 

We shall not be in a position, however, to estimate his situation 
accurately unless we bear in mind the sharp distinction between 
iniuria committed against a private person and zzzurza committed 
against the State or any of its officers. It is true that to punish 
Naevius with death for the former offense would have been reviving 
a “blue law” against him. The ordinary penalties for the lighter 
forms of this offense were fines and damages, though death could 
be legally inflicted for the graver forms; and Naevius might well 
expect the roughest treatment at the hands of M. Metellus. But the 
offense of Naevius was more than a private one. It was “ assidua 
maledicentia et probra in principes civitatis,” including slander of 
a consul, the highest officer of State. All such offenses were 
treason, and were included under duellio (laesa maiestas, imminuta 
matestas) in the early Republic and were punishable with death.’ 
Jniuria was ordinarily a private offense, but passed from private 
to public law when its object was an officer of the State.* Though 
the rigor of the early law soon softened, it had doubtless retained 


1 Lord Mackenzie, Roman Law, 4th ed., pp. 385-386, note. 

® Lord Mackenzie, Roman Law, p. 394. 

3See Rein, Rém. Criminalrecht, p. 366. Magistratus in this connection is 
the same as princeps. So Quintilian, V 10, 39, “Iniuriam fecisti, sed quia 
magistratui, maiestatis actio est.” 
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enough vitality in the time of Naevius to be dangerous to an 
offender ; and especially so in a time of war, when treason laws are 
always apt to be more severe than usual. 

His arrest (with perhaps some sort of a trial) may be presumed 
to have been a prompt procedure, followed by his imprisonment 
at the hands of the ¢viumviri capitales. The length of his stay 
in prison is not definitely ascertainable. It was certainly no brief 
confinement of a few days.’ He stayed there long enough to 
write two plays, long enough to rouse public sympathy and secure 
the intervention of the A/eds through their tribunes. The transac- 
tion has all the marks of a struggle. The right of tribunitian 
intervention on his behalf would undoubtedly lie in the illegality of 
any mere praetorian sentence of death which might threaten him, 
and this especially in view of the provisions of the Leges Valeriae 
and similar enactments. 

The tribunes finally succeeded in getting Naevius out of prison. 
Naevius escaped death and continued imprisonment, but went into 
exile, voluntarily indeed, so far as the law was concerned,’ but 
really under the pressure of hostile influence* on the part of the 
Metelli and other zodz/es. His defeat was so marked in his virtual 
though not formally legal punishment that no succeeding Latin poet 
ever ventured to repeat his offense. Possibly his sympathizing con- 
temporary, Plautus, had this in mind when he wrote some years 
after : 

Sed sumne ego stultus, qui rem curo publicam 


Ubi sunt magistratus, quos curare oporteat? 
(Persa, I 2, 23-24.) 


Naevius died in exile at Utica in 204 B.C., according to the 
common account. Though his death is probably later than this 


1 Lorenz, Einleitung to p. 55, ed. of 1886. 

2 More than this could be asserted safely, for it scarcely admits of doubt 
that Naevius accepted banishment as a permissible substitute for the death 
penalty. The statute allowance of exsi/ium for a civis in place of death 
appears within a few years after Naevius—though a little later than the ex 
Porcia of 196 B. C. Compare tum lex Porcia aliaegue leges paratae sunt, 
quibus legibus exsilium damnatis permissum est (Sallust, Cat. 51) with leges 
exsilio, natura morte multavit (Cicero, Pro Cluéntio 10) and exsilium non 
supplicium est, sed perfugium portusque supplicii (Pro Caec. 34). Madvig’s 
discussion of this general question is very satisfactory (Verfassung und 
Verwaltung des Rom. Staates, II 284, 289; Leipzig, 1812). The interesting 
parallel to Naevius in certain features of the case of Cn. Fulvius in 211 B.C. 
also deserves examination. See Livy, XXVI 3. 

3 Possibly because of renewed slanders. 
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(as Varro thought), the date has value in that it points to the fact 
that whether Naevius was dead or not in 204, he had at least left 
Rome by that time. This gives ample time—a year or more—to 
include all the events between his arrest in 206-205 and his release 
and banishment, perhaps as late as 204. 

The chain of evidence is now sufficiently complete to combine 
into a conclusion : 

(1) The AM&les was produced while Naevius was in prison. 

(2) His imprisonment began some time in 206-205, probably 
between September or November, 206, and February, 205. 

(3) His imprisonment ended by 204 B. C. at the latest. 

(4) Consequently the date of the A//es is 206-205, most prob- 
ably 205. 

(5) Hence, whatever references to public events the play may 
contain must be to events not later than 205 and, unless we assume 
Naevius to have stayed in prison well on towards 204, not much 
later than the earlier half of 205. 


— ‘IIL.—+ The State of Public Affairs in Rome 205 B. C. 


By taking the middle (or, at latest, the autumn) of 205 B. C. as 
our standpoint for a retrospect of what were then recent and 
prominent features in public affairs, and bearing in mind that the 
passage in question consists of a series of military pictures, we 
shall be prepared to determine whether the passage reflects these 
features with any clearness. Here we must keep two things well 
separated ; for in any such view there are two factors. One is the 
general characteristics of the period. This will give us the com- 
manding features, the ground-tone of a series of events taken as a 
whole. The second is the nearer view of events which closely 
precede the time taken as our standpoint of observation. These 
events gain much of their prominence just because they are the 
most recent of the entire series. Both in combination give us the 
true picture with background and foreground. 

What, then, was the “situation” in public affairs previous to 
the summer of 205? We may say, in general, that it was towards 
the close of the most. terrible of the Punic Wars, the “bellum 
Hannibalicum,” which lasted from 219 to 202 B.C. So long as 
it continued it engrossed the Romans more than all other public 
interests combined. In a prolonged and desperate struggle for 
national existence other questions sunk out of sight. The history 
of Rome for these years is hardly anything else than the history 
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of this Second Punic War. If the military pictures in the Miles 
have any counterpart in public events, we are naturally impelled 
to refer them to events or features of the war. If, however, they 
do not so refer, we may at once dismiss any thought of their 
reference to other events of a military character, and consider the 
passage historically colorless. 

The general features of the Second Punic War previous to 205 
are strongly marked. All these years Hannibal was in Italy. The 
Romans had the novel and well-nigh fatal experience of war with 
a foreign foe at their own gates, a foe who inhabited their own land 
and fought them at his pleasure. His suprémacy in the field was 
still unbroken. Fabius Maximus had directed the only policy of 
use against him for the earlier years of the war. Delay, with the 
purpose of wearing out Hannibal, was the Roman hope until 
Rome should grow stronger. Not in the field, but by siege did, 
the Romans begin to achieve successes, as at Syracuse and New 
Carthage and most notably at Capua. And yet the Romans them- 
selves, save for their walled towns in which they were shut up, 
were practically at Hannibal’s mercy until 207, when Hasdrubal’s 
defeat at the Metaurus occurred. Despite their network of for- 
tresses’ which guarded their seaports, their military roads, and the 
approaches to Rome, Hannibal passed in and out among them 
with masterly dexterity, burning their fields, cutting off their 
supplies, never entrapped, never driven into blockade, and never 
conquered in battle. Once even he had ridden with his Numidian 
cavalry up to the hills overlooking Rome and, as Silius Italicus 
dramatically says, “intrat urbem oculis.” But with the death of 
his brother Hasdrubal in 207 the tide of his fortunes began to turn, 
and from this time (207) until 205 may be taken as containing the 
events of the most recent interest when the A//es was brought on 
the stage. Hannibal, though still unconquered in the field, was 
no longer the imminent terror of Rome. The Fabian policy of 
delay was worn out, like its author. Scipio Africanus had put new 
hope into the Romans by returning from his victorious campaigns 
in Spain towards the close of 206? with the news that not a Cartha- 
ginian was left in that country. He advocated an immediate 
offensive campaign against Hannibal. The people enthusiastically 
supported him and clamored for active measures. He was elected 


1See the military map of Italy prefixed to the second volume of Momm- 
sen’s History of Rome, London ed. 1869. 
2 Polybius, XI 34. 
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consul for the year 205. Early in this year he pleaded for authority 
to carry the war into Africa, and in spite of the determined resist- 
ance of Fabius Maximus and the hostility of the Senate, Scipio 
gained his point, although the Senate practically left him to raise 
troops as best he could for the expedition. By the winter of 205 
Scipio had reached Sicily on his way to Africa, accompanied by 
his army, which was largely composed of raw volunteers. Now 
let any one, after reading in Livy or Mommsen the fuller descrip- 
tions of this particular period, read also the passage from the J/Z/es 
written in that period and note how striking is the reflection of the 
times in the passage.” As Professor Sellar observes, it is “ freshly 
colored with all the recent experience of the Hannibalian war.”’’ 
Brix’s remark that these allusions on the part of Plautus would be 
especially pleasing to Roman hearers in a time when the Second 
Punic War had taken a favorable turn is to the same effect. The 
pictures oi the passage fit even more closely than this. They fit 
perfectly with the supposition that it was delivered in the theatre 
in order to excite the people in favor of having Scipio sent to 
assume the offensive against Hannibal, and at a time when the 
Senate had not yet granted Scipio’s request—that is, in the early 
part of 205. 


1V.—FParticular Considerations. 


By examining the passage more in detail several confirmations 
of this conclusion will appear. In so doing we neglect all mere 
grammatical and stylistic accessories and notice the separate 
phrases which compose the body of the passage. 

V. 219. Hostis tibi adesse—‘ The foe is near at hand.” Hostis, 
in the sense of the public foe, is defined in the Twelve Tables: 
adversus hostem aeterna auctoritas and status dies cum hoste. The 
latter standard phrase is echoed in the Curculio of Plautus, I 1, 15, 
Si status condictus cum hoste intercedit dies. The only public foe 
of whom this phrase was true when the /7/es appeared was Han- 
nibal. Only he could be said to have been near at hand for years 
past. More than once had he been so near as to cause the wildest 
terror in the city. These were well-remembered and thrilling 
episodes in the war. The reader of Livy * will recall that histo- 
rian’s vivid descriptions of the terror at Rome after Lake Trasi- 
menus in 217 B. C., after Cannae in 216, and most of all in 211, 


1 Roman Poets of the Republic, p. 175. Oxford, 1881. 
? Brix, ed. of the Ailes, 1883, note on v. 221. 
’XXI 57, XXII 54, 55, XX VI 9. 
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when Hannibal himself rode up to Rome and lingered near it for 
some days. Symptoms ofa similar terror appeared as late as 207.’ 

V. 219. tuogue tergo obsidium—“ a state of blockade at your rear.” 
obsidium in early Latin is either a blockade or a siege. However, 
when a siege is meant, odsidio is ordinarily used. So Ennius in 
his Telamo: Azacem cut tu obsidionem paras, and in his Hector: ! 
haud cessat obsidionem obducere. obsidium I cannot find in the 
early scenic poets’ outside of Plautus. He appears to use it in 
distinction from odsidio. obsidium is almost entirely pre-classical 
or post-Augustan. It is nowhere found in Cicero or Caesar. | 
When associated with ¢wogue tergo, as here, it conveys the idea 
of a siege from one side. Not an encircling siege, but rather a f 
blockade, a being shut in from one direction. 

This phrase completes the meaning of hostis tibt adesse and 
particularizes it as well. Hannibal’s first approach and his attitude 
through the later years of the war in Italy correspond to tuogue 
tergo obsidium quite definitely. His attack came from a most 
unexpected quarter, over Alps and Apennines, the natural back- | 
ground on which Rome’s security rested. Moreover, he drove the t 
Romans into their towns and blockaded their movements without 
resorting to formal sieges, unless we count the investment of . 
Tarentum in 212 a siege. When such fortified towns as Syracuse, 
Capua, Metapontum, and Thurii went over to his side, he was en- 
abled to threaten and hamper the action of other cities, such as 
Spoletum, Cumae, Neapolis, and Nola. Add to this his raid on 
Rome, mentioned above. The Roman cities and Rome itself, | 
though not formally invested. were effectually though irregularly 
blockaded. This was a leading feature of the war, and Hannzbal | 
ad portas remained a word of terror to children in Rome for 
generations afterwards. 

V. 220. Arripe opem auxtliumque ad hanc rem; propere hoc non 
placide decet. Arripio in early Latin regularly indicates gathering 
or taking to one’s self with haste or violence. So Plautus in the 
Rudens III 4, 64, Curculio II 3, 79, Captivi IV 4, 37. opem 
auxtliumgue in a military connection, denotes the supplies and 
forces taken together, the men and money, which jointly furnish 
the necessities of war. jpvopere is a favorite adverb in early Latin 
poetry. It is used again and again by Plautus and the other 
poets and regularly, I think always, to indicate great haste. 


1XXVII, 38. 
* That is, the early scenic poets not later than Plautus. 
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placide is the natural antithesis to propere. So regularly in 
early Latin. propere stands for haste and urgency, placizde for 
easy-going delay. 

The apparent reference in this whole verse is naturally to the 
two rival war policies which divided Rome in the winter and spring 
of 206-205. One was the policy of immediate active measures 
against Hannibal, the policy advocated by Scipio and strongly 
favored by the pl/eds. Scipio had returned from his victories in 
Spain towards the close of 206 and boldly advised assuming the 
offensive. He asked to have the task of conquering Hannibal 
assigned to himself. He spoke before the Senate in favor of this 
request, probably as early as February, 205. Antagonizing his 
request was the veteran Fabius Maximus, who favored delay and 
cautious measures—a continuance of his own former plan of action. 
The Senate inclined to this latter view.’ Popular clamor against 
the Senate became more violent, as Scipio was the idol of the 
people, and soon the rumor became general that Scipio would 
take the matter into his own hands in case of senatorial obstinacy.’ 
He was charged with this before the Senate, and evaded an answer, 
without denying the truth of the charge. In consequence of this 
outburst of popular feeling in support of Scipio, the Senate reluc- 
tantly abandoned the policy of Fabius and acceded to Scipio’s 
request, though in a meagre and niggardly manner. Plautus here 
speaks for propere as against placide, urgency in military matters 
as against inactive measures, and this at a time in Rome when the 
plebs, of which he was a natural mouthpiece, were clamoring for 
just the same thing in regard to Scipio’s request. The reference 
seems to me unavoidable. It is an appeal in the theatre and to a 
sympathetic audience in favor of Scipio's plan. 

V. 222. Ante ueni aliqua, aliquo saltu circumduce exercitum 
—‘‘ Get ahead in any way, lead around your forces by some pass 
or other.” 

Ante ueni has two senses in Plautus: ‘‘ excel,” as in amor omni- 
bus rebus ante uenit, Casina II 3, 1, and “ get ahead of,” as in huic 
hodie ante ueni, Trinummus IV 2, 66. Clearly in the latter sense 
here. These are the only three instances in Plautus. No other 
instance is to be found in the fragments of the other early scenic 
poets. In later writers, such as Sallust, it is used in connection 
with military terms in the same sense as here.* 


1 Livy, XXVIII 40-42, 45. ®Livy, XXVIII 38, 45. 
*Exercitum Metelli antevenit, Jug. 52. Insidias hostium antevenire, Jug. 93. 
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circumduce has two senses in, Plautus: “lead around,” as in 
istum, puer, circumduce hasce aedes, Mostell. III 2, 157, and 
“deceive,” as in me uelle argento circumducere, Pseud. II 2, 39. 
In the former sense here. No other instance in the early scenic 
poets. The whole phrase is clearly military. 

If there was one soldier in their history whom the Romans 
recognized as impossible to ante uenzre, in the literal sense, that 
soldier was Hannibal. One of his most marked characteristics 
was his successful elusion or anticipation of all the Roman generals 
he encountered in Italy. If there are surprises in the war—and 
there are many—the Romans are surprised and Hannibal surprises. 
Again and again the attempt was made to corner him, but again 
and again he escaped unobserved. He seemed to be able to pass 
in and out through their chainwork of fortresses. None proved 
able to circumvent him or to entrap him. Hence the urgency of 
Ante ueni aligua—“ Get ahead of him in any way you can”; 
aliqguo saltu circumduce—“ flank him in some way, by coming 
around in some stealthy approach.” Hannibal is not to be avoided, 
as Fabius had advised, but to be given a taste of his own tactics 
by entrapping or flanking him in some way. 

V. 222. Coge in obsidium perduellis—‘ Drive our public foe 
into blockade or siege.” 

perduellis, the old severe name for the public enemy. In one 
place Plautus openly affixes this name to the Carthaginians : 
Perdite perduellis: parite laudem et lauream 
Ut uobis uicti Poeni poenas sufferant. 

(Cistellaria, Prologue. ) 


As late as 206 two consular armies were endeavoring to blockade 
Hannibal in Bruttium.’ Their efforts in this direction were vain. 
Of this year Livy naively says, “‘Cum Hannibale nihil eo anno rei 
gestum est.”* Hannibal refused to the very last to allow the Ro- 
mans to shut him up behind forts or walls. He remembered Capua 
and his inability to cope with Roman sieges. Could he be once 
encircled in siege by circumvallation like that against which he 
dashed so futilely at Capua, then might the Romans count con- 
fidently on victory. 

V. 222. nostris praesidium para—“ prepare defense for our 
(allies? towns?)” praesidium is “protection” or “defense.” 
Not a “garrison,” for this is post-Plautine. The phrase fits with 
the interpretation which refers this to the preparation of proper 


1 Livy, XXVIII to. * Livy, XXVIII 12. 
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means of defense for the Romans and their confederates, who had 
been menaced and injured so severely again and again by their 
omnipresent enemy. It does not refer to the institution of garrisons 
against siege. Hannibal’s sieges were never successful in Italy.’ 

V. 223. Lnterclude inimicts itiner, caute tibi muni viam. Ritschl 
follows the MSS very closely and reads the first part of this verse 
Interclude commeatum inimicis. The repetition (commeatus) in 
the next verse has caused several editors to insist on a change of 
position for the whole verse or its alteration where it stands. The 
proposed alterations are various and seem to involve difficulties 
greater than the stylistic fault they would remove. Into this 
discussion we need not enter here. The old reading retaining 
commeatum (which Brix still prints in his last edition) would per- 
haps add a ray of light to our historical picture, and is undoubtedly 
. the MSS reading. Of the proposed substitutes, however, Ribbeck’s? 
is the best, and is almost as good as the MSS reading for the 
objects of this paper. 

commeatus has two meanings in Plautus: “ corn-supply,” as in 
importare commeatum in coloniam, Epid. III 2, 27, and “access” 
or “approach,” as in perfodere partetem qua commeatus esset, 
Miles 111,64. The military use of zzterclude here needs no proof. 

muni viam— fortify your road, your approaches.”* If this line 
means ‘cut off the supplies,” we may cite the attempts made by 
the Romans to do this very thing in which Hannibal had been so 
successful against them. An example is Scipio’s capture of 
Rhegium in 205, one of the principal ports through which Han- 
nibal received supplies. If it refers to cutting off access on the 
part of the enemy, its Hannibalic reference is also easy. com- 
meatus is, of course, capable of both meanings, and ztimer of the 
latter only. muni viam: the early Roman via was a military 
rather than a commercial institution. How carefully every leading 
via was fortified from stage to stage may be seen by a glance at 
Mommsen’s military map of Italy, already referred to. The im- 
portance of such strongholds is very evident, and, although these 
defenses were insufficient, they were yet the orly check on Han- 
nibal’s ravaging and burning the country even more severely than 
he did. As it was, famine was more than once imminent. 


' Even his capture of Tarentum in 212 was effected, not by assault, but by 
treachery from within the city, which was retaken by the Romans in the 
same way three years later. 

? Rhein, Museum, 1874, p. 13. 

3Or perhaps simply the opposite of commeatum, if commeatus means 
access.” 
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Vv. 224-225. Oua cibatus commeatusque ad te et legionis tuas 
Tuto possit pervenire. This needs no especial comment. It makes 
more definite and confirms the historical reference of the previous 
verse, to which it is the natural sequel. 

V. 225. ves subitariast. dm. Xey. Not found elsewhere in pre- 
classical Latin. As sudbztus appears very frequently zz sensu or- 
dinario in Piautus, this sole instance of sudiztarius is not to be 
considered a variant form representing the meaning of sudztus. 
It is a unique word and is used in only one sense in early Latin, 
according to the testimony of Livy. Referring to events of 464 
B. C., he writes: “ Latini, Hernicique et colonia Antium dare 
Quintio subitarios milites (ita tum repentina auxilia appellabant) 
jussi” [sunt]. In 457 B. C. “Senatum consules vocant : jubentur 
subitarium scribere exercitum.”* In 201 B. C.—within five years 
after Plautus brought out the AZ/es—we read of “‘duabus legionibus 
subitariis.”* In 181 B. C.—but three years after the death of 
Plautus—‘ Permissum [consulibus] ut, qua irent, protinus subi- 
tarios milites scriberent.”* And in 176 B. C., C. Claudius, a pro- 
consul, ‘‘subitariis collectis militibus, exercitum ad fines Ligurum 
admovit.”*® These are all the instances of swdbztarius in Livy, and 
all the instances in Latin literature defining the early meaning of 
that word. They, and they alone, give us a complete conspectus 
of its use, and that use is single, continuous and unvarying. It is 
always military and designates the volunteers. ves suditariast, 
accordingly, may be paraphrased, ‘“‘ The occasion is one which calls 
for subitariz, for volunteer soldiers.” This agrees perfectly with 
Scipio’s dilemma in view of the expected refusal of the Senate to 
accede to his request. The anxiety of the people to enlist was 
intense. When the Senate gave him only thirty ships and no 
formal delectus of troops, Scipio insisted that he had the right to 
receive voluntarios milites’ (which is always the equivalent of 
subitarii in Livy’), and so recruited his army amid great popular 
enthusiasm.* This army he took to Sicily and there drilled his 
raw soldiers.” 

The next three verses (226-228) need not be given much 
attention. The third verse (228) is the only one of importance 
here. The MSS reading of this undoubtedly yields the words 


4. *TII 30. 
3XXXI 2. 4XL 26. 
5 XLI 17. XXVIII 45. 


1 Ballas. Phraseol. des Livius, 176-177. Posen, 1885. 
SLivy, XXVIII 45. 9XXIX 1. 
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incipissis and munis, and this reading fits very well with the his- 
torical interpretation here given to the passage in general. But 
the passage has been corrected to zuczpisst¢ and munzt on grounds 
which, although grammatically impregnable, I cannot help believing 
insufficient to prove that the error itself is not a Plautine error 
and consequently part of the true text, and the total result has 
been to obscure the meaning of the whole of verse 228, as well as 
to render its proper place a matter of uncertainty.’ 

Vv. 229-230. Tute unus si recipere hoc ad te dicis, confidentiast 
nos inimicos profligare posse. vecipere ad te is to assume any- 
thing in person. oc is the task assumed, and refers this whole 
sentence to the previous context. The task to be assumed has 
been suggested in its main details. It is now gathered together 
in hoc as a major premise out of which the conclusion is to be 
drawn. confidentiast— personal trust, strong assurance. pro/ii- 
gare, dr. dey.. means to beat ‘down (as with a flail?), to utterly 
rout and scatter. It occurs nowhere else in the early scenic poets 
and is also the only pre-classical instance. 

The entire passage is focussed in these two concluding lines: 
“If thou dost say thou wilt now take this task upon thyself alone, 
we have strong confidence that we can utterly rout our foes.” 
How vividly does all before lead up to this climax! Scipio is the 
one hope and their confidence is centred in his leadership. It is 
not necessary to ask why Plautus did not use more direct language 
and call out names of public characters in this passage. It was 
not the habit of Latin poets todo so. Naevius was even then in 
prison. His was the first and last case of the sort, and Plautus 
had every reason at that time to be careful of naming Scipio even 
in complimentary fashion while the patricians of the Senate were 
hostile both to Scipio and the A/eds and to any poet of the J/ebs who 
offended them in any way. 


The correction is based on the difficulty of disjoining ¢//ic from homo 
without violating their invariable union in Plautus. There is no question 
that Plautus does closely join them, but it does seem that Plautus ought 
to be allowed a careless slip here, rather than create so many new and appar- 
ently insoluble difficulties. No editor who supports the alteration has been 
well satisfied as to where the corrected verse ought to be shifted. Besides 
this, we have here a verse which on MSS authority contains a grammatical 
fault,but a verse whose MSS reading fits visibly with the historic bearings 
of the passage in general, whereas its altered form simply obscures this. If 
there be a place in Plautus where a syntactic irregularity might have been 
expected in advance, it is in this passage, which is in one of his earliest 
plays and bears in itself many marks of haste in composition. 
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The general conclusion at which we arrive is this: The passage, 
keeping steadily within the limits so rigidly imposed by Roman 
stage-censorship, is written from the standpoint of sympathy with 
the p/eds in favor of Scipio’s assuming command against Hannibal, 
and reflects very brightly and completely those features of the 
Second Punic War which were prominent and recent in 205 B. C. 
No other period in the war matches the passage with any com- 
pleteness. The passage is one which might naturally be expected 
because of Plautus’ plebeian sympathies, his desire in an early 
play to win favor with his audiences, and because of the fact that 
his dramas are loosely wrought and are free enough to admit of 
just such license. They were more like comic operas than formal 
comedies. The correspondence of this passage in important de- 
tails with the date of the play otherwise ascertained is an additional 
consideration in favor of such date, and makes it reasonably 
certain, as between 206 B. C. and 205 B. C., that 205 B. C. is the 
true date of the ///es." Many other questions of interest connect 
with this discussion; among others, the question of the operative 
severity of Roman libel law in its various stages. It seems to me 
that Rein’s view needs supplementing by the use of the Leges 
Valeriae and similar laws. 

One other consideration. If the passage be read as a whole in 
the light of the interpretation here advanced, we shall find the 
comic force of the phrases which immediately follow it decidedly 
heightened. How irresistibly comic is the stately answer of the 
slave Palaestrio to all this appeal, Dico et recipio ad me /—just as 
though he were a stage Scipio! Periplecomenus goes on earnestly, 
however, Zt ego impetrare dico td quod petis, and Palaestrio brings 
down the house with his mock solemnity in Af te Juppiter bene 
amet— Bless you, my boy.” The passage, with its comic after- 
echoes, has now exhausted itself, the “hit” has been made, and 
the interrupted threads of the former dramatic action are gathered 


up again as the scene moves on. 
ANDREW F. WEst. 


1] think it quite a reasonable conjecture to say that, taking Naevius’ 
offense as committed in Sept. or Nov., 206, the expiration of the term of office 
of the Metelli in Feb., 205, the plea of Scipio before the Senate in Feb., 205, 
the Miles on the stage while Naevius was in prison and Scipio was asking 
to be sent against Hannibal—that, under these circumstances, the most 
likely time for Naevius’ release was not till after, but probably soon after, 
M. Metellus went out of praetorian office, in Feb., 205. 


IIIL.—WILHELM SCHERER. 


The early death of Wilhelm Scherer, Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in the University of Berlin, removes 
perhaps the most eminent of German philologists and literary 
historians. He died in Berlin, August 8, 1886. The philological 
gifts and varied knowledge of literature which were united in him 
makes his death in the maturity of his powers a loss to the learning 
of his native land. 

He was born in Schonborn, in Lower Austria, April 26, 1841. 
His father was Oberamtmann of the Counts of Schénborn. He 
was educated first at the elementary school of a Bohemian teacher 
in Gollersdorf, and later in the Academic Gymnasium and Univer- 
sity of Vienna, which latter he entered when only seventeen years 
of age. Here he was perhaps influenced most by Franz Pfeiffer, and 
a permanent direction given to his later studies. As a youth he 
had his literary heroes, who inspired him with enthusiasm for cer- 
tain ideas which characterize his writings. From the works of 
Jacob Grimm he learned the contribution which language makes 
to our knowledge of the life, history and religion of early times. 
Herder’s views of history caused him to see the unity which 
underlies historic phenomena, and that the present is the culmina- 
tion of the pasi and the prophecy of the future. He was power- 
fully affected by two writers, whose early united labors exerted a 
wide influence in criticism and politics in the nation, viz. Gustav 
Freytag and Julian Schmidt. They brought a sober, if frequently 
a harsh, judgment to bear on the productions of ‘“ Young Ger- 
many,” and in politics their views of constitutional liberty were a 
balance against feverish outcries for freedom, as well as against 
arbitrary authority. Freytag’s enthusiasm for German nationality 
colored the views of his young disciple. In a letter to him, he 
says: ‘“‘ No one, in my youthful years, filled me with such 4 love 
for our people as you. What an advantage! what good fortune 
for a German-Austrian! I was freed from all jealous distinctions 
between the Austrians and the Germans of the Empire. I felt 
that I was one with our people, and was happy in this feeling. I 
gained a new basis for my whole moral being, a fixed direction, an 
immovable support, a richer background, if I may so express it, 
and deeper roots of existence.” 
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These words are important as representing views that shaped 
his career as well as directed his intellectual activity. His early 
indebtedness to Julian Schmidt became a permanent one; his early 
regard for him never wavered, and he continued to place confidence 
in his literary judgments, however the popular estimate of his works 
may have varied. 

After two years in the University of Vienna, he went to Berlin. 
Jacob Grimm was still living, in the fullness of his fame. Haupt, 
and Miillenhoff who had just left Breslau and entered upon his 
career in Berlin, became his friends and teachers. Scherer studied 
comparative philology with Bopp, and Sanskrit with Weber, and 
the history of German law with Homeyer. He gained not only 
in breadth of knowledge, but in a stricter scientific method. The 
confidence which his teacher, Miillenhoff, placed in him caused 
the latter to associate the young student, then only twenty-one 
years old, with him in the work of revising his Denkmiler 
deutscher Poesie und Prosa aus dem VIII-—XII Jahrhundert, 
calling him “ just such a colaborer as he desired.” Scherer revised 
the text of this work and wrote the notes which accompanied the 
prose extracts, and part of those on the poetry, 

His studies were directed to the life as well as the language of 
the early Germans, and he made profound researches in the music 
as well as the theology of the Middle Ages. 

A characteristic picture of Scherer at this time is seen in the 
following incident. Jacob Grimm died Sept. 20, 1863. Two days 
passed, and no notice of his death or of his wonderful contribu- 
tions to German learning had been published. The young 
Scherer was amazed at this oversight, and called at the office 
of the Berliner Allgemeine Zeitung to inquire the reason; the 
greatest of German philologists was dead, and no recognition of a 
life that had cast a glory upon his country had appeared. The 
editor asked the young man why he did not write a fitting notice 
of his teacher. This was the occasion of his effort to erect a 
worthy memorial of the scholar who was as illustrious for his 
character and simple manhood as for his learning. He consented, 
and on Sept. 24 his tribute was published. This graceful and 
appreciative sketch, rapid in its summaries, and conceived in the 
spirit of profound reverence, is a glowing estimate of the work of 
the great master. It became the basis of his monograph on Jacob 
Grimm. One of Scherer’s latest tasks was to prepare a new 
edition of this, his earliest work, for the one-hundredth anniversary 
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of the birth of Jacob Grimm. The controversy respecting the 
unity and authorship of the Nibelungenlied, which was begun by 
Lachmann, created at that time heated divisions among German 
scholars. Scherer had adopted the views of Lachmann and Miil- 
lenhoff, and thus placed himself in the ranks of those who were 
opposed to his old teacher, Pfeiffer, an attitude which separated 
them when, in 1864, he became Privat-Docent in the University of 
Vienna. Here his lectures attracted immediate attention. His 
scholarship was not only accurate and varied, but his reputation 
was already brilliant; his achievements, for one so young, were 
already of extraordinary merit. His room was crowded with 
eager listeners. His lectures were marked by a graceful style and 
brilliant generalizations, which are so attractive to youthful students. 
His sympathetic address and power of lucid presentation of the 
facts of language were not the only elements of his success. 
Literature had to him a value as the embodiment of national life, 
and as presenting the history of the world’s intellectual growth. 
His article on the Unity of the German Language begins with the 
words: “The history of our language is, in a certain degree, the 
history of our people itself.” He sought to find in language a 
revelation of life and an index of popular culture. He thus 
appealed to broad, human interests even in scientific study: 
what had been technical and verbal in the instruction of others, 
under his treatment cast light upon the problems of early culture 
and history. His views differed from those of his colleague, Franz 
Pfeiffer, and his ardent espousal and successful defense of his 
opinions created a divergence of feeling. The clearness and skill 
with which Scherer discussed any subject, and the literary charm 
which was unknown in the treatment of philological questions, 
created a distrust of his learning. Reviewers called him a “ feuil- 
letonist” ; others characterized one of his books as “ parlor lectures 
to ladies”; but able scholars even who differed from him recog- 
nized his pre-eminent merit. 

Scherer was dissatisfied with his position in Vienna, when he was 
called to professorships in Graz and in Wiirzburg. He was 
wavering in the direction of his future, when his old teacher, 
Pfeiffer, died, and in 1867 he was chosen his successor. He was 
thus elected, when only twenty-six years old, to one of the most 
important chairs in what was then one of the largest universities 
of Europe. Scherer’s literary productiveness in his new sphere was 
marvellous, and was not limited to a single field. His entrance 
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upon his professorship was signalized by the publication of his 
work Zur deutschen Sprache. This book exemplifies Scherer’s 
strength and weakness. Many of its views are now obsolete, but 
at its appearance it was regarded as a work phenomenal in sug- 
gestiveness. It sought to find a simple historical explanation of 
Germanic inflexions in certain Arian forms. That this work was 
a safe guide, in many of the matters of which it treats, no one now 
holds. Its bold hypotheses, its discernment of unity in diversity, 
even if not soundly based, gave a glimpse of analogies and sugges- 
tions of truth which, though not final, paved the way for much that 
was valuable to come. There is a press, a rush of thought in all 
that Scherer writes, a struggle to attain that which is visionary and 
ideal, which is, after all, the only real. The present work shows 
how out from a chaos of facts he sought to attain principles, and 
these principles must be permanent elements of intellectual life and 
expression. Something unattained always urges him on: he does 
not rest in what has been achieved, but in what lies beyond. 

Herder’s Ideen gave him early the conception of harmony in 
history, of a definite goal in the progress of humanity. Buckle’s 
History gave him a taste for brilliant hypotheses. What was out- 
side the mere study of language and beyond it, guided his studies 
in philology itself. Scherer’s extensive knowledge of theories 
appears throughout this work ; everywhere is manifest the search 
for unity, for controlling principles that will harmonize facts. In 
this fertility of ideas, much that was casual and fanciful, based upon 
an assumed analogy or on uncertain form, has been set aside by 
later investigation. Much that was suggestive has led beyond 
itself to higher truth. There is everywhere the effort to empha- 
size the influence of mind upon form, of spiritual and historical 
influences in shaping speech. The elder school of philologists 
were amazed at the exaltation of forces in language of which they 
had not dreamed, often with a sweep of assurance hitherto unknown. 
This was the cause of much of the distrust and contention which 
Scherer encountered in his early years. Everything is stated with 
the marvellous clearness which characterized his mind, and with a 
felicity of style, a philosophy, a range of inference and conclusion, 
quite unknown in discussing this class of subjects. Untenable 
opinions he frankly abandoned, and was the first to recognize the 
advance of science beyond his own view. 

The growing reputation of the young Privat-Docent, and the 
popularity of his lectures, created envy. He was soon chosen a 
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Corresponding Member of the Imperial Academy, to which he 
contributed his Leben Willirams. Two years later the Franco- 
German war broke out. Scherer’s ardent Germanism led him to 
espouse the German side ; to him the success of the German arms 
was the triumph of nationality, the revival of the ancient glory of 
Germany, which could only be true to its destiny when politically 
free. The preface of his edition of Grimm’s Grammar trembles 
with patriotic fervor. He advocated the German cause in his 
lectures and writings. He carried the enthusiasm of his student 
friends with him, but the adoption in a professor’s chair of current 
and, in part, unpopular views, created a strong feeling on the 
part of the upper classes against him. He was warned by the 
university authorities to moderate the expression of his views, but 
his patriotism flamed out with a kind of defiance. The success of 
the German arms, and the foundation of the new Imperial University 
at Strassburg, to which he was summoned, alone prevented legal 
proceedings in the courts against him. Scherer’s work at Strass- 
burg was in the highest degree successful. His fame attracted 
numerous students, and the ample equipment of his department 
made its results noteworthy. He interested himself in the literary 
history and culture of the newly-acquired German provinces, 
and; in connection with ten Brink, planned the series of contribu- 
tions to German literature and philology published under the title 
Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und Culturgeschichte der 
germanischen Volker. 

Scherer possessed the qualities which stimulated and directed 
work in others, and an estimate of his life must embrace not only 
his own literary activity, but the forces which he set in motion. 
The period of his Strassburg residence is marked by extraordi- 
nary productivity, especially in publications upon the poetry of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Scherer’s part in the revision of Grimm’s Grammar was confined 
to the incorporation in the text of the notes in Grimm’s interleaved 
copy. The work involved was great, but Scherer attached little 
value to his part in it, as he could not attempt a revision of the 
views and his work was limited to the correction of obvious errors. 
Many essential changes which Grimm had seen necessary, and 
noted, could not be incorporated without a radical change in the 
proof references. Ifthe result was unsatisfactory, the theory upon 
which the new edition was undertaken made it so. 

In 1877 Scherer accepted a call to a professorship in the Univer- 
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sity of Berlin, not without great regret in leaving the field of his 
activity in Strassburg. Here the same activity was continued, and 
the range of his studies extended and included the modern writers 
of Germany, and even reviews of works in foreign literature. The 
versatility of his mind could not be limited. 

Only two years before his death he had been greeted by the 
historian Mommsen, upon his election to the Royal Academy of 
Berlin, as the ‘“many-sided and widely-active investigator, the 
scholar of rich fruit and richer hope.” His life ended when fullest 
of purpose, and when he had assumed labors which would have 
appalled another. He had undertaken to prepare the Altertums- 
kunde of his revered teacher, Miillenhoff, for the press, only one 
volume of which had been issued, and he had become one of the 
editors of the standard edition of Goethe’s works. 

It was by the advice of his revered teacher and friend, Millen- 
hoff, that he undertook his History of German Literature. This 
work was published in parts as it was completed. The amount of 
reading and critical investigation which was necessary in connec- 
tion with it can be judged in part from the vast range of citations 
in the bibliography. Its preparation was accompanied by the active 
discharge of the duties of his professorship and numerous subordi- 
nate literary occupations. He often wrote of the “terrible press- 
ure” of the task which he had undertaken. In this History of 
German Literature there was ample scope for his wide learning as 
well as his critical ability, and it will remain the most permanent 
memorial of his genius. 

He treats the history of German literature in a few great epochs : 
the early Germans and their condition in the time of the Romans ; 
the origin and development of the heroic songs in the period of 
the migration of nations and in the Merovingian epoch; the 
mediaeval renascence under the Carlovingians and Othos; the 
Old High-German period; the Middle High-German epic and 
lyric poetry; the transition to the Reformation, and from the 
Reformation to thesdeath of Luther. The author lingers long over 
works and writers which have affected profoundly or stimulatingly 
the life of the people, but minor authors are unnoticed, or assigned 
to their true place in a few words. His History is like that of 
Taine, a study not merely of men and books, but of literature as 
relating to the intellectual life of the time. No great work, either 
of literature or art, can be independent of the people and times 
which produced it: they are the soil out of which it grew. The 
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tragedies of fate of the Greeks could only have originated amid 
the beautiful but paralyzing faith of Greece. As our knowledge of 
the history and of the environments of a work becomes more 
complete, the aim of ¢endenz writings is better interpreted. 
Literary estimates will vary as the view of the historian judges 
the past from the present, or studies the past in itself as the parent 
of a new future. The value of a work may be local and temporary, 
and its mission limited to its own age, or it may have a perennial 
interest, and the author be the “eternal child” described by 
Emerson, whose revelation of truth is a fountain out of which all 
nations delight to drink. Most authors fulfil their destiny and are 
lost in the waves of the grand advance. 

Occasionally the significance of a name among contemporaries 
is not fully recognized in this work. Thus Rist was praised in 
his day above Opitz as “ princeps poetarum totius Germaniae”’; 
his immense activity and the wide scope of his influence could 
not be gathered from these pages. As extensive as Scherer's 
learning is, it does not load or encumber his pages. Salient facts 
are selected and the narrative flows on tninterruptedly; the 
essential is uniformly presented, and nothing extraneous intro- 
duced. The history, however, often gains greatly by the delicate 
comparisons or references to English and French literature. 
Scherer is a German, but his judgment is seldom local or national ; 
hence his book acquires a cosmopolitan character and value. 
There are graceful interpretative passages, full of suggestion, the 
product of wide reading and skillful generalization. ‘The highest 
ideal known to declining Rome in the intellectual sphere was 
Christianity, and the possession of the Bible has the same signifi- 
cance in the intellectual and religious sphere that the possession of 
Rome and Italy has in the political.” ‘ Dietrich of Bern has that 
moral depth which heavy and enduring ill, worthily borne, imparts 
to man.” 

In analyzing the Nibelungenlied, we do not think he does full 
justice to the canto which contains the death of Rudiger, which, in 
our judgment, is the finest in the whole poem in psychological 
and splendid depiction of passion, of noble moral greatness, with 
loyal devotion to his promise, and in the conflict of motives. 
There are passages in which we cannot resist the feeling that 
rhetorical effect, even though most skilfully attained, betrays the 
author into antitheses and generalizations which are more striking 
than profound. 
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While Scherer’s power is remarkable in the rapid summary of 
the striking events of a period, it is in such groupings that we 
most often find occasion to take exception to certain assumed facts 
and conclusions. He hardly does justice to the poetic spirit 
of the author of the Heliand. The formal, mechanical verse 
and narrative of the Evangelienharmonie of Otfrid apparently 
possess greater merit in his view than the Heliand, with its moral 
earnestness and charmingly zaive description of character, which is 
more true to the German spirit. Scherer’s whole treatment of the 
Heliand is an example of a loose discrimination which a careful 
examination will find in many of his estimates. The poet of the 
Heliand stands, in his judgment, on the same level as the Anglo- 
Saxon priests: “ The German poet could learn much from the 
English.” ‘The Heliand is really no epic at all, but just the 
didactic poem which its author meant it to be.” But he has previ- 
ously said that the poet “ transferred the spirit and costume of the 
secular epic to subjects which, from their very nature, were little 
fitted for such treatment. He makes the most of incidents, such 
as banquets and storms, which lend themselves to the established 
methods of epic description.” Again, the poet carefully omits the 
humiliating command which bade men present the other cheek to 
the smiter, ‘“ but he could not in the same way suppress the story 
of the flight of the Disciples after the betrayal. They were guilty 
of one of the blackest crimes known to the German moral code, 
and yet they were holy men for whom the poet wishes to inspire 
veneration. . . . A true German would have accused those 
prophets of lying.” 2 

While loyalty to a chief was a characteristic of the early German 
spirit, flight before a more powerful enemy was often no occasion 
of reproach. Nothing*could have been more natural in the work 
of a German poet who was accommodating a new moral code to 
the popular spirit of his countrymen than his representation of 
this scene. Scherer, in speaking of the inferiority of the Heliand 
to the Anglo-Saxon poems, does not mention that Caedmon’s 
Genesis is borrowed from the Heliand. It is too early to deter- 
mine, while investigations of the relations of Norse to Roman 
mythology are still incomplete, how far we may receive the tradi- 
tional German Olympus, whose description by Millenhoff shows 
manifest traces of elaboration from classic conceptions. 

The treatment of the various periods and authors is, in general, 
skilfully proportioned to their relative importance. The arrange- 
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ment by subjects, in which the characteristic literature of a period 
is discussed, occasions often a derangement of the proper succes- 
sion of authors. Thus we find, under the heading “‘ The Mediaeval 
Renaissance,” the writings of the nun Roswitha (963) described ; 
later we find the Ludwigslied (881) mentioned. There are other 
breaks in the continuity of the narrative, with, however, the general 
advantage of grouping the literature of a particular type. 

The treatment isartistic ; there is none of the padding of unillus- 
trative quotation which characterizes so much of Julian Schmidt’s 
historical work, but there is everywhere manifest the humane 
influence of literature. Literature as it affects life is the deep 
undercurrent of the whole History. There are references to other 
forces than the purely literary. The relations of politics, of music, 
of science and the arts to the popular and intellectual life are finely 
portrayed. The first volume covers the history of the literature 
to the time of Frederick the Great; the second extends from this 
period to Goethe’s death. 

Though a Catholic, Scherer’s judgment of Luther and the 
mediaeval Church is clear and judicial. Hardly any reforming 
and purifying force that flowed from that mighty upheaval is left 
unrecognized. 

There are many passages full of wide suggestiveness outside 
the province of mere literary history, as the following from the 
chapter on the Goths: ‘‘ We can only guess at the causes which 
influenced the people to forsake their old gods. The most 
important was the migration itself, the changed conditions which 
arose from the total change of locality. To leave their old 
homes, to leave the sanctuary of their tribe, where they assembled 
for their religious festivals, and the sacred groves in which the 
gods dwelt—this in itself was a great wrench. A time of great 
deeds, but also of great suffering, ensued. The excitement of the 
struggle for existence might nerve and elevate the hearts of kings 
and nobles, yet the mass of the people were, without doubt, 
exposed to extreme distress. They invoked the old gods, and finding 
no succor, began to lose faith in them. Why should they not try 
the new God, to whom the Greeks and Romans raised innumer- 
able churches and altars—the gentle and merciful God, the God of 
- the poor and needy, who had Himself suffered the greatest indig- 
nities? Even the Roman emperor bowed before this God ; and 
He must surely be the most powerful Deity to whom the emperor 
himself could appeal for help. While these were probably the 
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feelings of the people, their chiefs, on the other hand, had good 
political reasons for offering homage to the God of the Byzantine 
Empire: they might thus acquire land, and favor with the emperor. 
So the vigilant Christian missionaries found ready listeners in 
chiefs and people.” 

Occasionally the merits or defects of an author are represented 
by a graphic touch which mirrors forever his strength and weak- 
ness. Of Laufenberg’s hymns: “His elegant and melodious 
hymns sounded far more secular than religious; they shed an 
unholy splendor round the sublime subjects of which they sang, 
and drew divine things down to an earthly level.” 

“Luther’s pre-eminent authority was not altogether a blessing 
for his church; it became also a weapon of intolerance, and a 
source of dissension.” 

“ Luther, too, had imbibed the elements of humanistic culture, 
but he was not a true Humanist. He could esteem a few didactic 
productions of classical poetry and science, but the beauty of the 
classical authors left no impression on him. In the Scriptures he 
found both beauty and wisdom, and that sufficed him.” 

“As early as the eighteenth century science had suffered from 
the growing power of poetic imagination. Goethe, in despising 
mere analysis and mathematical calculation, was only realizing and 
strengthening the predominant tendency of the age. ... Men’s 
excited imagination scorned colorless abstractions, and demanded 
glowing life in everything. Nature’s secrets were now no longer to 
be wrung from her by the forcible method of experiment... . 
The sensuous perception, which had been quickened and trained 
by the contemplation of the most sublime works of art, proved of 
great use in mineralogy. To distinguish and establish the char- 
acters of nations and countries was a poetical as much as a 
geographical task.” 

‘Jean Paul had a great gift of humor, a rich imagination, and a 
strong faculty for catching the poetical aspect of everything. His 
narrative is broad and animated, full of life and action, but he 
seldom fuses his materials together into an artistic whole, and his 
writing shows the same want of force as Sterne’s. His style is 
overladen with encyclopaedic knowledge, far-fetched metaphors, 
parentheses and digressions ; his sentences are awkward, and he 
does not even shrink from violations of good taste: subjects the most 
wide apart jostle each other, and the author seems to delight in 
jumping from one extreme of feeling to another,” 
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The treatment of the philosophical writers in a general history of 
literature is necessary in order to show their effect on contemporary 
thought. The criticism of the philosophers does not discuss the 
profounder problems of their works, but describes their literary 
influence. Scherer has often studied effect more than cause ; he 
is throughout more objective than subjective in his treatment. He 
is less a philosopher than Gervinus and more an interpretative 
critic. 

Hamann’s influence, which is now fully recognized in Ger- 
many, although little known in England, is briefly outlined. The 
thoughts of this great man have exerted their power on a few 
enthusiastic disciples, and not upon the literary public directly. 
He has not, like Emerson, had his opinions adopted and promul- 
gated by a school, thus reaching by intervention a universal 
audience. 

The chapter on Romanticism in its relation to science, phi- 
lology, philosophy and history is a vivid grouping of the forces 
that flowed from this remarkable manifestation. Although brilliant, 
there are manifest defects: the relation of Schiller and Goethe to 
the Romantic School, the “ negative preparation,” and the social 
influence of Romanticism as shown in the writings of Friedrich 
Schlegel and Tieck, so admirably presented by Brandes, are not 
adequately treated, and leave untouched some of the most promi- 
nent tendencies of this school. 

Among the errors in translation, we note, Vol. II, pages 284 and 
291, “feigned autobiographies,” applied to Moritz’s novel, Anton 
Reiser, which is really a Selbstbiographie, a hidden autobiography. 
The name of Karl Follen, Vol. II 268, appears in its Latinized form, 
Follenius. There are occasionally condensed statements which 
Scherer would himself have modified: ‘‘ The translation of Ulfilas 
is a literal reproduction in Gothic of the Greek text.” There are 
traces of the Itala and the Old-Latin versions. We cannot agree 
in calling the Elective Affinities the “‘ eSzc masterpiece of the whole 
period from Schiller’s death to Goethe’s.” 

The History is accompanied by an appendix containing notes 
and authorities which will be of high value to all students of Ger- 
man literature who would be at a loss in the presence of the count- 
less biographies, literary histories, commentaries and critical 
treatises on the whole or special fields of German literature. 

The chronology in the period covered by Grimm’s Life of Goethe 
is taken in part directly from that work ; the statements for the 
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years 1783, 1785, 1786, 1787 are identical ; it.is in itself a sug- 
gestive outline of the order and relation of the different writers 
and their works, while the bibliography is an admirable presenta- 
tion of the best editions of the various works in German literature, 
often with brief and critical estimates of the merits of different 
editors and the results attained by their investigations. The 
fullness and accuracy of Professor Scherer’s knowledge are shown 
by the wide range of citation of special monographs or isolated 
discussions treating of minor or related questions in biography or 
the history of*the intellectual development of Germany. 

The English version of Scherer’s History is, on the whole, 
excellent. It is faithful, and may enjoy the high praise that it does 
not read like a translation. There are, however, numerous omis- 
sions of from ten to twenty lines without apparent cause. These 
are of no great importance, but prevent the work from being an 
exact reproduction of the original. 

The name of Max Miiller on the title-page is apparently a pub- 
lisher’s device to attract attention to a work whose merit would 
not be increased by such an addition. It exhibits no trace of his 
editing, though his advice may have accompanied his daughter, 
Mrs. Conybeare, in her work of translation. 


WATERMAN THOMAS HEWETT. 


IV.—THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES IN LATIN. 
SECOND PAPER. 


II. 


In our former paper, the examination of the received doctrine 
of the Sequence of Tenses betrayed the fact that the great mass 
of constructions are exempt from the supposed Law ; and accord- 
ingly forced us to set up, for examination, the opposite hypothesis, 
namely, that there exists no such law,—that, in a word, the tense 
of the dependent subjunctive conveys temporal meaning, precisely 
as does the tense of an independent subjunctive or indicative. 

To the support of this hypothesis every proof which we have 
seen militating against the other doctrine will at once repair, and 
will form a powerful force. The sole question then remains, Can 
phenomena be produced which the hypothesis cannot fairly 
explain? If so, then there exists, as yet, no tenable hypothesis, 
and we Latinists must go to work to study the facts and reach a 
sound doctrine on this important and very practical subject; if 
there exist no such phenomena, then we may at once label our 
hypothesis doctrine, formulate it in a shape suitable for tender 
minds, and teach it. 

Now, a search over the whole field will be able to produce 
six objections with which to challenge the hypothesis, namely : 
1. The fact that in the great majority of cases the tenses are such 
as would be in conformity to the supposed Law of the Sequence ; 
2. The fact that exceptions do not occur in the azfeguam and dum 
group of constructions; 3. The common use of the imperfect in 
so-called clauses of result after secondary tenses; 4. The use of a 
secondary tense of the subjunctive, in connection with a main verb 
in the past, to express ideas corresponding to facts known to be 
true at the time of speaking, or even universally true; 5. The use 
of a secondary subjunctive, in connection with conditions and con- 
clusions contrary to fact, to express ideas corresponding to facts 
known to be true at the time of speaking, or even universally true ; 
6. The common use of the forms -/urus fuerit, etc., after primary 
tenses to represent conclusions contrary to fact. 
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1. The first objection need detain us but a moment. As has 
been already suggested in connection with the use of the present 
in consecutive clauses, the phenomena are what they are because 
the ideas which they express are such as come oftenest, owing to 
the constitution of things in this world, into the human brain. 
To take up, for example, the “exceptions,” there are not many 
present results of remote causes; while, on the other hand, the 
only result in the past that can follow a present cause is an his- 
torical example of a cause universally existing, or, at least, always 
existing up to the present time. A characterizing present is 
rarely found in connection with a remote main act, because the 
facts or tendencies which characterize a person concerned in a 
past activity are mostly facts or tendencies that were neighbors of 
the main activity... When, however, a present fact or tendency 
can be found that characterizes a person concerned in a past 
activity, as in the case cited from Pliny the Younger, the Latin, 
like other languages, simply says in the dependent verb what there 
is to say. Similarly, the reasons which governed past acts or 
judgments mostly lie in, and are thought in connection with, the 
past, and can lie in, or be thought in connection with, the present, 
only if they are general or habitual facts on which a past act or 
judgment was based, or past facts on which a present judgment is 
based ; and, in the same way, a present act or judgment is com- 
monly brought about by a reason near at hand, though that reason 
may occasionally be an act habitual in the past, etc. The same 
things are true of acts that stand to each other in an adversative 
relation. As regards final sentences, the purpose of a remote act 
must itself have lain in the past, and the purpose of a present act 


-cannot, in strictness, lie in the past; though a past purpose may 


be associated, as in Livy’s ut ferrent, porto, with an activity begun 
in the past and still going on (cf. John I 31: but that he should be 
made manifest unto Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with 
water), and a past activity may be associated with a purpose ex- 
pressed as now existing. And, in general, the theory that the 
Romans used the tenses they did in the subordinate clauses because 
in each case the particular tense used expressed precisely what 
they wanted to say, is entirely consistent, as I believe, with the 
facts, encountering not a single exception in the whole range of 
Latin literature ; while the theory of an outside determination of 


1T am obliged at this point, in default of the explanation of the meanings 
of the tenses in Part IV, to content myself with a defective phraseology. 
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the tense of the dependent clause is confronted at every turn by 
obstacles that cannot be disposed of, to the satisfaction of a thinking 
mind, by the magic of any such phrase as “ exception to the rule.” 

2. The second objection likewise need detain us but a moment, 
for the facts on which it rests have already. been explained in the 
answer to objection 1. 

For brevity’s sake we will speak of the set of constructions (after 
antequam, priusquam, dum, donec, and guoad) as the anteguam set. 

The indicative construction gives us two facts, main and subor- 
dinate, arranged in the order of their occurrence, and with a clear 
mark of that order in the shape of the adverb + relative, anée- 
guam. The subjunctive construction gives us no fact. The act 
pictured in it may have taken place later, or may never have taken 
place at all. All that makes no difference whatever. The act 
itself is simply represented as existing zz somebody's brain ata 
certain time which the narrator has in mind. That time, of course, 
is the time of the main act. In Liv. 1, 26,1: priusguam inde 
digrederentur, roganti Metlio ex foedere icto quid imperaret, 
imperat Tullus, we are not told in the least that Mettius and Tullus 
went away, but only that they had a going-away in mind, and that, 
with that departure in view, the one asked, and the other gave, 
instructions. Digrederentur, then, is not an historical incident 
noted by the narrator, an event (indicative) serving as a /erminus 
ante quem for the main act, but the ¢hought of Mettius and Tullus ; 
and, in general, these subjunctive constructions present an act as ¢he 
thought of some important person in the main sentence, generally 
the principal actor. Now, if the actor acted in the past, then the 
thought in the light of which he acted must have been in the past ; 
while if the actor is acting as I speak, his thought must lie in the 
present, etc. So, then, the very simple reason why the verb of the 
main clause (act asserted) and the verb of the subordinate clause 
(act thought) are always of the same order of tenses (both in the 
past, or both in the present, or both in the future) is that, in the 
constitution of things, nobody’s mind can conceive any other kind 
of combination; and what we cannot conceive, we naturally have 
no occasion to express. Precisely as under 1, then, the explanation 
of the grammatical phenomena is found to be, not a mechanical 
dependence, but the constitution of this world. And it would be 
as unreasonable to explain the observed facts by a supposed in- 
fluence of tense upon tense, as it would be to explain in the same 
way the fact that we do not find in Latin literature any imperfect 
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subjunctive of result after a future cause, instead of recognizing 
that there never has been, nor ever can be, a past result of an act 
that has not yet taken place. 

3. The common use of the imperfect in clauses of result attached 
to causes lying in the past. ' 

In occasional instances, it might be claimed that the imperfect 
subjunctive has, so far as tense goes, the same force as the imper- 
fect indicative, portraying e. g. a resulting state of affairs, just as 
the imperfect indicative does in Greek after dare. But in the great 
majority of cases in the narrative style there can be no doubt that 
the independent form of expression of the result would be the 
aorist indicative, just as in abundant cases in Greek. If, then, the 
tense tells its own story, why not the aorist subjunctive ? 

It is a pretty question, and all the more so because it is neces- 
sarily interlinked with another pretty question, namely: in clauses 
of strict result, which are necessarily clauses of fact, why the 
subjunctive at all? Why not the indicative, as in Sanscrit, Greek, 
German, English, etc., etc.? What is the history of this purely 
Roman form of expression ?* 

The solution is not difficult. The so-called result-clause is in 
its origin no clause of resulting fact. It makes no unlimited asser- 
tion—no assertion that a certain thing has taken place, is taking 
place, or will take place. The assertion which it makes is a Limited 
one, an assertion that keeps within the limits of the visions of the 
mind. In Latin such an assertion is expressed by the subjunctive, 
in Greek by the optative. In Latin the limited nature of the 
assertion is marked by the mood only ; in Greek it is marked not 
only by the mood, but also by the use of the admirable little label 
dy. Where the Latin says sctas—you’d know—the Greek says 
yvoins dy. Still, even without the dy, the Roman is able to make a 
clear difference between assertions like you'd understand easily, 
facile intellegas, and assertions like you understand easily, facile 
intellegis ; between assertions like you saw, videbas, and asser- 
tions like you'd see, videres. 

Now, the source of all the consecutive sentences, whether after 
gui or after wt—a perfectly definite and concrete source—is this 
expression of independent limited assertion.? In the codrdinating 


1From Anglo-Saxon the manuals cite a few examples of the subjunctive in 
a resulting fact-clause, of which I find no discussion, 

21 dissent materially from Dahl (Die lat. Partikel VT, pp. 153-164), finding 
his treatment too metaphysical, and not resolutely historical, 
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form you may say, ¢. g., of a given theory you'd easily understand 
it: it is a very simple thing. The first clause is just as indepen- 
dent a statement as the second ; it has a construction entirely of 
its own. So much is evident at the outset. Looking further at its 
contents, we see that the statement, in point of fact, throws a certain 
light upon the nature of the thing in question; it is practically 
only another way of saying a very simple thing ; it is, in other 
words, an independent characterizing statement. Reverse the 
order, putting the subjunctive statement last—zf zs a very simple 
thing : you'd easily understand it—and it of course remains pre- 
cisely what it was before, an independent, an unattached, charac- 
terizing statement. 

Wait now for the use of the relative to develop, and then, since 
the same object of thought occurs in both sentences, tie them 
together by using which instead of z¢ in the second, and you have, 
without any change in the grounds of the mood, the dependent, 
the attached, characterizing statement, common to all languages. 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word would harrow up thy 
soul,—Shak. Hamlet, 1, 5. 

Who is here so base that would be a bondman?—Shak. Jul. 
Caes. 3, 2. 

Tay pev odv ras marptkas Baotdelas mapadaBdytar Tis dv Tovs Evaydpou 
xwdivous mpoxpiveev; (independent characterizing question, corre- 
sponding to a characterizing predication). Ovdes yap éorw otra 
paOvpos doris dy SéEaro mapa tev mpoydvev thy tmapadaBeiv 
padXov xrnodpevos Somep éxeivos trois matoi trois (de- 
pendent characterizing predication). Isocr. Evag. 35: ... who 
would not rather choose...? There is no one so easy-going that 
(he) would prefer, etc. 

Tis ody ayabds Tis ovTws loyupds bs Kal piyer Svvacr’ dy 
paxdpevos orpareverba ; Xen. Cyr. 6,1, 14. Who is so brave or who 
so strong that (he) could serve a campaign against hunger and 
cold ? 

Nihil est aeque quod faciam lubens. Ter. Phorm. 565. There 
is nothing that J should so like ¢o do. 

Vin primum hodie facere quod ego gaudeam, Nausistrata, et 
guod tuo viro oculi doleant? Ter. Phorm. 1052-3. Do you want 
to begin to-day, Nausistrata, by doing something that would delight 
me, and would make your husband’s eyes smart ? 

Cupio videre qui td audeat dicere. Cic. Phil. 5, 2,6. Jwant to 
see the man that would venture ¢o say that. 


| 
| 
| 
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By a precisely similar development the relative locative uti (xt), 
which differs from guz only in having a sentence for an antecedent 
instead of a single word,’ introduces a characterizing statement 
(called a result-clause) of limited predication, precisely as do the 
corresponding Greek sentence-relative és (an ablative) and dore, 
and the English ¢ha¢. A perfect specimen would be had by trans- 
posing the two sentences, with uw for a connective, in the following, 
from Tac. Ann. 1, 81, 1: de comitits consularibus, quae tum 
primum illo principe ac deinceps fuere, vix quicguam firmare 
ausim : adeo diversa non modo apud auctores sed in ipsius orationi- 
dus reperiuntur. 

Bpéos yap hy rér’ év KAvratpynorpas xepoiv, Or’ pédabpov és Tpoiav 
idv, Sor’ odk dv adrdv yropioap’ dv Eurip. Orest. 377-9. He 
was a babe in Clytemnestra’s arms when, setting off for Troy, I 
left my roof, (whereby) so that /should ot know him setting eyes 
on him. 

Quae (occupatio) etst summa est, tamen nulla esse potest tanta 
wt interrumpat zfer amoris nostri. Cic. Att. 4, 2,1. Though my 
occupations are very pressing, still none could be so pressing as to 
(that they would) interrupt the course of our love. 

The Latin, however, alone among languages, extends this wholly 
logical characterizing construction beyond its original bounds. 
After ris otras éoriv g., the Greek distinguishes per- 
fectly between doris dyvoet and doris av dyvooi, just as the English 
distinguishes perfectly between that knows not and that would not 
know. The Latin, however, fails to make such a distinction as 
might have been expressed, after guzs est vestrum tam stultus, by 
gui nesciat and gui nescit, The form of which gui nesciat is a type 
comes to be practically a phrase of tendency, of natural direction 
toward some act, and so conveys very much the same feeling as does 
the English swch as to, in which as is a relative, while the suggestion 
of direction is conveyed by the preposition 40. This may be 
called the second stage in the history of the construction. Next 
there intrudes into the idea conveyed by the construction, which 
does not in itself deal with the world of reality, an idea that squints 
at that world. If I say he zs such a man as never to lie, 1 might 
as well have said he zs a man who never lies, and might, indeed, 
very easily be quoted as having said that precise thing. In many 
Latin sentences, in fact, it is impossible to be sure whether limited 


1 Uti might be rudely rendered whereby; for the word. dy likewise begins 
with expressing a local relation, and then passes into an expression of means, 
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or unlimited predication is meant. And so the thing felt and the 
thing said come to be confused, and the construction of the latter 
is used to express the idea of the former; or, in other words, in 
the Latin language the mood of characterizing predication limited 
becomes also, in relative sentences, the mood of characterizing 
predication unlimited. 

So much for the mood. As regards the tense, the present 
expresses a limited predication of an act thought as future to the 
time of speaking ; while the tense for limited predication of an 
act thought as similarly situated relatively to a past time is the 
so-called imperfect. An example will give a clear idea of this 
latter use. Jn this way I should get at the real thing would be, in 
Tacitean phraseology, hoc modo id incorruptum sit, The same idea 
put interrogatively would be guonam modoidincorruptum sit. Let 
time pass on, and then state a past question of this sort, and you 
have guonam modo id incorruptum foret, as Tacitus uses it in Ann. 
2, 12, 3, in dependence upon agzfabat (igitur propinguo summae 
vet discrimine explorandos militum animos ratus, gquonam id modo 
incorruptum foret secum agitabat). 

Inasmuch as to carry a limited statement back into the past is 
practically to quote it, which requires the use of the infinitive, it is 
not strange that we but rarely find examples of this imperfect sub- 
junctive in the independent declarative form. A remarkable in- 
stance, however, is to be found in the oratio obliqua in Caes. B. C. 
3, 73: contionem apud milites habuit... dandam omnibus operam 
ut acceptum incommodum virtute sarctretur ; quod si esset factum 
(future condition), detrimentum in bonum verteret (future conclu- 
sion).’ 

Now, the constructions est aegue guod faciam Jlubens 
(there is nothing that 1 should so gladly do) become, when stated 
again for the original situation after some time has elapsed, nzhi/ 
erat aegue guod facerem /udens (to translate into unfamiliar but 
intelligible English, there was at that time xothing that I would at 
that time so gladly do). Faciam and facerem both express 
limited predication, each from its standpoint, and the sole differ- 


1Other examples are probably froficeret and citaret in Hor. Sat. 1, 3, 6 and 7. 
It is a very illustrative fact, furthermore, that in English the corresponding 
forms of limited predication from a past standpoint (namely, the auxiliaries 
would, should, etc.) are the regular forms of expression in indirect quotations, 
as, ¢. g., in the translation of vertere¢t above. The construction, of course, plays 
a large part in both languages, in a secondary stage, as the means of expression 
for conclusions contrary to fact. 
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ence lies in that standpoint. The /aczat of to-day becomes the 
faceret of to-morrow’s retrospect. So far, all is strictly logical. 
And when the construction of the mood extends itself in Latin, 
the tense and the mood go together, the former still carrying the 
idea of connection with a past time; and the tense is no more the 
product of a subtile influence exerted by the tense of the main 
verb than is the mood the product of a subtile influence exerted 
by the mood of the main verb." 

4. The use of a secondary tense of the subjunctive, in connection 
with a main verb in the past, to express ideas corresponding to 
facts known to be true at the time of speaking, or even universally 
true. 

A universal fact may be regarded with reference to its bearing 
upon some present act or judgment, or with reference to its bearing 
upon some past act or judgment. In the first case it is a universal 
truth put as zow applicable, in the second a universal truth put as 
then applicable. That which tells whether the point of view from 
which the universal truth is applied is that of a present judgment 
or that of a past judgment, is the tense. Its power is seen clearly 
in independent sentences in English; ¢. g.the sentence 7yranny is 
never vright—the orator says—even tf it be the tyranny of a majority 
over a minority, becomes, as we speak of the same utterance later, 
Tyranny was never right—the orator said—even if it were the 
tyranny of a majority over a minority.’ It is not even necessary, 
in such a use, to have any word indicating an indirectness of state- 
ment; ¢. g. in Guizot’s Earth and Man (preface, p. vi) I find this 
sentence: Vumerous quotations and references were incompatible 
with the form of these discourses. They remain incompatible ; 
but the point is not the general incompatibility as recognized at 
the time of writing the preface, but the incompatibility as recog- 
nized and acted upon at the time of the writing of the discourses. 
The matter may then be briefly stated as follows: general or 
lasting facts may be put, in their larger aspect, in the general 
present or so-called logical perfect, or, in their aspect as bearing 


1 The mood in the resulting fact-clause never freed itself from its illegiti- 
mate origin, never became the indicative; but the tense in these clauses did 
after a while—first in Cicero’s time—partly free itself from its illegitimate 
origin, and frequently appears, in appropriate places, as the aorist. In the 
main, however, the old habit continues, and the aorist therefore always had the 
power of catching sharply the attention. 

*On this point, and others connected with it, Otto Behaghel’s Die Zeitfolge 
der abhangigen Rede im Deutschen is very helpful. 
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upon some past act at the time of which they likewise existed, in 
the imperfect or logical pluperfect. 

The same phenomena occur in Latin in the indicative in subor- 
dinate clauses, as in Cic. Fam. 5, 2, 9: sed tamen fieri non moleste 
tuli aique etiam, ut ita fieret, pro mea parte adiuvi, ut senati con- 
sulto meus inimicus, guia tuus frater erat, sublevaretur (the lasting 
fact, tuus frater est, furnishes a ground for action on the past 
occasion mentioned ; for which time, of course, the statement must 
be, not est, but evat). A comparison of pertinerent and the pre- 
cisely parallel Aertinebant in the two sentences following will show 
what the feeling of the tense of the subjunctive is: Cic. Tusc. 1, 1, 
I: ... et, cum omnium artium, quae ad rectam vivendi viam per- 
tinerent, ratio et discrplina studio sapientiae, quae philosophia dict- 
tur, contineretur, hoc mihi Latinis litteris inlustrandum putavi...; 
De Or. 3, 19, 72: Wamaque, ut ante dixi, veteres illi usque ad 
Socratem omnem omnium rerum, quae ad mores hominum, quae 
ad vitam, quae ad virtutem, guae ad rem publicam pertinebant, 
cognitionem et scientiam cum dicendi ratione iungebant. 

One cannot, therefore, believe in a mechanical and unfeeling use 
of the subjunctive in these cases, unless he is prepared also to 
believe in a mechanical and unfeeling use of the indicative in 
similar sentences, including independent sentences in modern lan- 
guages. 

5. The use of a secondary tense of the subjunctive, in dependence 
upon conditions and conclusions contrary to fact, to express ideas 
corresponding to facts known to be true at the time of speaking, 
or even universally true. 

In complex sentences made up of a main sentence with subjunc- 
tive verb and one or more subordinate sentences, the modal feeling 
in the speaker’s mind which expresses itself in the main sentence 
is, in the nature of things, very likely to continue in the speaker’s 
mind in the subordinated sentence or sentences, either quite un- 
changed or but slightly shaded. If, for example, I say in Latin, 
Let him send whom he will, mittat quem velit, the mood in velit is 
not a case of “attraction” or “‘assimilation” at all. Véedit is as 
much a jussive as mftat is. The meaning is, Let him choose his man, 
and send that man, or, in older English, choose he his man and send 
him. In sei gues esent quet sibet deicerent necesus ese Bacanal 
habere (C, 1. 196), the detcerent is as much a future condition 
(= set ques deicerent) as esent is. In the sentence in Mr. Howells’s 
Lemuel Barker (cap. 23), Jf a person heard afterwards, when I 
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had made out something, if I ever did, that J had been a servant, 
would ¢hey despise me for it ?, the had made out is as much an 
ideal state of affairs in the future as is the main condition, heard ; 
and the Latin-speaking man would, of course, use in both of them 
the same mood, with an unchanged feeling. But he would also, 
of course, use a tense of the same set—not because he had used a 
primary tense in the main sentence, but because the feeling which 
he has to express when he gets to the second verbal idea requires 
the same kind of a tense to convey it. Tense and mood are here 
inseparable. Precisely like the case from Mr. Howells is Lucre- 
tius’s si materiam nostram collegerit aetas... pertineat 
quam tamen ad nos id quogue factum,. interrupta seme/ cum sit 
repetentia nostri (3, 847-851), though Munro, with a less delicate 
feeling than a Roman’s, translates by Aas instead of had. Simi- 
larly in Cicero’s guod scribere, praesertim cum de philosophia 
scriberem, auderem, uzsz idem placeret gravissimo Stoicorum 
Panaetio (Off. 2, 14, 51), cum scriberem does not mean especially 
now that I am writing, but especially if I were writing (J should 
not venture fo write this, especially if writing, as now, about’ 
philosophy, were it not that Panaetius takes the same view), as 
Madvig recognizes (Gramm., §383, 2), though the translation fails 
to convey what he points out. | 

Now, this same delicacy of feeling appears to me palpably to 
obtain in a great many cases where we find, attached to a condition 
or conclusion contrary to fact, a subordinate clause the contents of 
which are known to correspond to objective reality. I do not feel 
that in these cases the Roman verb predicates objective reality at 
all, but rather that the thought is colored by the ideal complexion of 
the whole feeling. In Cic. N. D. 1, 17, 45: sz mzhil aliud quaere- 
remus ist ut deos pie coleremus e¢ ut superstitione liberaremur, 
satis erat dictum; zam et praestans deorum natura hominum 
pietate coleretur, cum et aeterna esset et beatissima...et..., the 
aim in coleremus, whatever may be the objective facts in regard to 
our habits of worship, is in this case an inseparable part of the 
unreal condition sz xthil aliud guaereremus; and, in precisely the 
same way, the cum aeterna esset is not a general ground asserted 
as having a present bearing, but a general ground recognized as 
one that would bear upon this ideal case (=n that case the sur- 
passing nature of the gods would receive the pious worship of 
mankind, being—still in that case—vrecognized as eternal, etc.). 
The same thing is true, though with a still finer shade of meaning, 


. 
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in Cic. Inv. 1, 2,3: ... gut tandem fieri potuit, nisi homines ea 
quae ratione invenissent, eloguentia persuadere potuissent . . .; 
how could all this have taken place, had not men—supposing them 
to have made discoveries—also had the gift of commending them 
by fair words? Quae invenissent is not an independent assertion, 
though such an assertion might, of course, be made, but an 
assumption forming a part of an ideal sum total. 

So far under this head, I trust my readers are still with me, and 
are disposed, after these examples, to look for a modal feeling, 
rather than an entire absence of both modal and temporal feeling, 
in constructions of this sort in general; recognizing, too, that our 
own language is less fine in expression—which means that our 
feeling itself is less fine—than that of the Roman, as is exemplified 
by Munro’s “fas” in the rendering of the passage cited from 
Lucretius. This being so, we will now examine a case of the same 
kind, presenting as great a difficulty as can be summoned up, the 
passage Cic. Tusc. 1, 5,9: am si solos eos diceres miseros guibus 
moriendum esset, zeminem tu quidem eorum qui viverent exci- 
peres. A rough rendering would be: For zf you applied the name 
wretched to such alone as were doomed to die, you could not make 
an exception for such as breathed the breath of life, x0, not for 
one. Even in the English translation, I cannot feel that the verbs 
were doomed and breathed are merely perverted assertions—verbs 
not only tenseless but modeless—but rather that, though corre- 
sponding to facts which every one knows, they are here set up in 
the imagination as an integral and indivisible part of the sum 
total of the ideal condition and conclusion; so that it would be a 
fair rendering of the feeling, though a bulky one, to translate as 
follows: Supposing there were people doomed to die—and we know 
that all men are—and supposing you called those people, and no 
others, unhappy, then, assuming the existence of living people zz 
this world—a safe assumption—you would have to call every 
soul of them by the same word, unhappy. 

The cases that fall under this head, then, are not specimens of a 
mechanical adaptation of outward form, but of a very subtile and 
delicate modal feeling, existing consistently alike in the main idea 
and in subordinate ideas that form an integral part of it.’ 


1 Upon this point really turns the whole battle. But that battle is no longer 
for the saving of the Sequence of Tenses im foto; it is for the saving only of a 
little territory covered by a part of the examples under this one head. If there 
are any who believe that this modal feeling does not exist, and that the use of 
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6. The sole remaining hope of the doctrine lies in the use of the 
periphrastic form -tfurus fuerit, etc., in certain of those cases in 
which a conclusion contrary to fact is put as dependent—in certain 
of them only, be it observed ; for we have to begin at once to make 
inroads even upon this petty territory. Firstly, the matter touches 
only conclusions contrary to fact in past time ; conclusions contrary 
to fact in present time remain their simple selves and ignore the so- 
called sequence (A.J. P. VII, p. 463). Secondly, the rule is almost 
constantly violated after secondary tenses (where. under its sway 
the tense ought to remain unaffected) by the change of a pluper- 


fect to the historical perfect fwervit with the future participle, etc. 


The corresponding indicative form, the modus operandi of which 
we need not recall, is in use in the independent construction, but, 
be it observed, is there the less common construction, while in the 
dependent form it is used in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 
Now, this use’ marks a distinct preference of the Romans, and a 
preference all the more striking because it goes against the sup- 


the tense in some of these cases is purely mechanical, then they should feel 
that we have come at last to a class of phenomena to which the doctrine of the 
temporal expressiveness of all subjunctives does not apply. But it by no means 
follows that they are thereby justified in holding the doctrine of the half-tense- 
lessness (I say half-tenselessness because it is universally granted that the 
dependent subjunctive tense retains one of the two powers of the independent 
tense, that of distinguishing between actions complete and actions without 
reference to completeness) of all dependent subjunctives. They should in that 
case hold that, as there is undoubtedly a point in the stylistic development of 
the language at which the subjunctive mood is used without modal meaning 
(the final stylistic outcome of the common natural unity of modal feeling in a 
succession of verbs attached toa subjunctive) —though not commonly so used— 
in the same way, there is a point at which the tense also carries no meaning— 
though not commonly so used. And, at the very least, it is clear, after the ex- 
hibit in the previous paper of the great range of the ‘“‘ exceptions,” that one who 
believes in the Law of Sequence should believe in it as a law which nobody is 
bound to obey—a law which, whatever it may do, never trammels a speaker or 
writer ; for, even in the set of cases just now under discussion, a writer is perfectly 
free to break with the supposed Law, as Cicero does in the sentence already cited 
from Fam. 13, 6a, 4: guae quantum in provincia valeant, vellem expertus essem, 
sed tamen suspicor. Even to add to the statement of the Law in the grammars 
so much of a concession as this would save teachers in the preparatory schools 
from difficulties (see page 71, below) which I have been told they now 
experience. 

1It is not quite universal ; see Livy, 2, 33,10: Zantumgue sua laude obstitit 
Jamae consulis Marcius, ut, nisi foedus cum Latinis columna aenea insculptum 
monumento esset, ab Sp. Cassio uno, quia collega afuerat, ictum, Postumum Co- 
minium bellum gessisse cum Volscis memoria cessisset. 
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posed rule.’ The feeling that probably underlies it we will not 
take time to discuss. 

We have now narrowed the ground to absolutely the last 
phenomenon that can be claimed for a Sequence of Tenses, namely, 
the use in conclusions contrary to fact after primary tenses only 
(the supposed rule being nearly always violated after secondary), 
and in forms referring to the past only (the supposed rule being 
always violated in forms referring to the present) of the peri- 
phrastic -turus fuerit, etc., instead of the pluperfect subjunctive. 
The amount of evidence for the Sequence of Tenses which this use 
affords, seen in the light of the contradiction of that evidence on 
its own territory in the habitual violation of the Sequence after © 
secondary tenses, and the universal violation of it when the con- 
clusion refers to present time,’ and seen, further, in the light of the 
enormous evidence presented on the other side by phenomenon 
after phenomenon in construction after construction, is so very 
small, that even if its use were without an exception, one would 
not be too bold who should consider the probability to be over- 
whelming that the ground of the use lay in a special liking for the 
subordinated form of the future participle with /werz¢ (a prefer- 
ence habitual, as we have seen, in despite of the supposed law, after 
secondary tenses, and possibly reinforced by the constant use of a 
similar infinitive form in main statements in indirect discourse), 
and not in any supposed law. But, in point of fact, we find that 
even in this last little shred of territory which our examination has 
not yet stripped from the kingdom of the Sequence of Tenses, 
Cicero finds the pluperfect subjunctive entirely competent to ex- 
press the temporal idea he wants to convey, as in pro Sest. 29, 
62: guod ille st repudiasset, dubitatis guin ez vis esset adlata? 
Brut. 35, 126: guam ille facile tali ingenio, diutius si vixisset, 
vel paternam esset vel avitam gloriam consecutus / eloquentia 
guidem nescio an habuisset parem neminem ; ibid. 41,151: atgue 
haud scio an par principibus esse potuisset ; after which examples 


1 Even where the tense demanded by the theory of the sequence is found, 
yet the preference is for the periphrastic form, as in Liv. 10, 45, 3: Subibat 
cogitatio animum quonam modo tolerabilis futura Etruria fuisset, si guid in 
Samnio adversi evenisset ; 28, 24, 2: apparuitque quantam excitatura molem vera 
fuisset clades ; and so frequently. 

? To say that the imperfect has to be retained because the present would 
express something different, namely, a future conclusion, is to attribute to the 
tenses of the subjunctive that power of expressing temporal relations which it 
is the purpose of this paper to claim for them. 
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it needs no boldness whatever to say, as I now do without reserve, 
that the tenses of the Latin subjunctive, alike in dependent and in 
independent sentences, tell their own temporal story—that no such 
thing as is meant by the doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses exists. 

But the conviction thus reached of the non-existence of an out- 
side power controlling the tense of a subordinate verb is seen to be 
not merely true, but pleasingly true, the most natural and probable 
thing in the world, when we recall—what is now become a com- 
monplace of the grammarians—that nearly all the dependent con- 
structions were once simply independent constructions having 
neighbors related in the speaker’s mind but not in formal expres- 
sion; and that they then, as all agree, were able to tell their own 
temporal story. For example, the paratactical Quid agerem? 
Nesciebam (What was I to do? I had no idea) becomes Quid 
agerem, nesciebam (What I was to do, I had no idea). Can any 
one, then, seriously suppose that a Roman, using the imperfect in 
the side-by-side construction Quid agerem? Nesciebam because it 
expressed his meaning, would in the composite sentence use the 
imperfect Quid agerem because he used a secondary tense in the 
main clause? In the paratactical form guid agerem expressed 
that which he had to say, while guid agam would have expressed 
an entirely different thing, which he didn’t at all want to say. 
Now, in the composite Quid agerem, nesciebam, is it not so 
obvious that it is hardly conceivable that there should ever have 
been any occasion for a paper on the subject, that guid agerem 
was said, and not guid agam, because guid agerem expressed 
what the speaker had to say, while guid agam would have 
expressed an entirely different thing? It is, in point of fact, not 
credible that a sweeping doctrine like that of the tenselessness of 
all dependent subjunctives could ever have come into general 
acceptance if it had been broached to a generation that had inter- 
ested itself in the natural history of the subordinate constructions. 


III. 


The selection of examples given in the first paper showed that 
any combination of temporal ideas (main and subordinate) that 
may possibly enter into a healthy brain is capable of expression 
in Latin (as would be expected), and that, when the combination is 
an unusual one, the subordinate verb is, alone and by itself, expres- 
sive of temporal relations as fully as an independent verb would 
be. To this position no denial is possible. 
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The highly probable explanation of the whole field of phenomena, 
usual and unusual alike, was, as we saw, that the power indubitably 
found to be exercised by a given tense in a given construction in 
an unusual combination was inherent in the tense, in whatsoever 
combination, usual or unusual. Where, as in the present case, a 
cause the existence of which is absolutely proved will account for 
all the phenomena observed, it is bad science to assume the exist- 
ence of a second and entirely different cause. Further than this, 
it was shown that an absurd conclusion would follow from the 
adoption of the theory of a second cause in these phenomena, viz. 
that the present subjunctive in the result-clause is incapable of 
expressing the present result of a past activity immediately upon 
the conclusion of that activity, but is capable of expressing the 
present result of the very same activity ten years later. 

In the present paper it has also been shown that the objections 
which might be brought against the theory that the subjunctive 
has temporal expressiveness disappear under examination. The 
case would seem to me to be made out, if I were to stop here. 
Nevertheless, I can conceive that a doubt in regard to one point 
may remain in the minds of some of those who have held the doc- 
trine of the Sequence of Tenses, and that a subtilized form of the 
doctrine may throw up an intrenchment in their minds upon this 
point; and I desire to show that no possible point of intrenchment 
exists. 

We are obliged (they may say) to feel the living force of the 
tense in the unusual constructions, but we do not feel it in the 
usual constructions. The tense must clearly originally have had, 
in at least nearly every case, the power which we see it displaying 
in unusual combinations ; but in the usual combinations it seems 
to us to have become a mere form—not a living tense, but a 
speech-type. 

If the doctrine of the Sequence had not been in possession of 
the field for many years, the burden of proof would not fall 
upon an opponent of the doctrine, but upon its supporters. There 
are very strong antecedent objections against any form whatever 
in which it may be held. Let us consider what the effect of sub- 
ordination is upon tense, starting from the Sprachgefiihl of a 
modern language. No one has a right to object to such a method, 
for, even though the modern Sprachgefiihl be a dangerous tool to 
handle, it is absolutely the only one that Heaven has vouchsafed 
us. Compare now the independent deliberatives in English and 
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Latin. Whatam TI to do is guid agam, what was Ito do is quid 
agerem. The sole difference between the first set and the second 
lies in the time at which the question is placed. Quid agerem and 
guid agam differ precisely as am and was differ, and in no other 
wise. Whatever be the history of the tenses of the Latin subjunc- 
tive in practical use, the idea of the present lies in guzd agam as 
fully and strongly as in whatam J Zo do, the idea of the past in 
guid agerem as fully and strongly as in what was J todo. Now 
let these sentences be attached to others, and we have, e. g., J 
don’t know what I am to do, I didn’t know what I was to do,—quid 
agam nescio, guid agerem nesciebam. Has anything happened to 
destroy the activity of the tenses of agam and agerem? The 
absolutely identical English construction has kept its full temporal 
power; the am, the was have not lost their meaning. But the 
am, the was are a part of the very nature of guzd agam and guid 
agerem. What ground is there for supposing that constructions 
absolutely identical in two languages, passing through absolutely 
the same experience, should suffer absolutely opposite fates? 
And how, there being no conceivable ground whatever for such a 
belief, can one nevertheless swear ’tis so, when he discovers and 
admits that this very safhe dependent guid agerem does retain tts 
Jull force, precisely as does the English what was [to do, when 
found after a present :—/ask you what J was to do, quaero a te quid 
agerem? The last thing to be expected is that these fully ex- 
pressive tenses will ever become, participial-like, half tenseless.’ 
And the moment they are found with undeniably full temporal 
meaning in any construction of the same class, it is sound logic, 
and the only sound logic, to suppose that they have nowhere lost 
their temporal expressiveness. 

This applies fully and without reservation to a construction that 
has remained unchanged in nature, like the deliberative. But it 
also applies with equal force to constructions that have suffered 


1 The fact is that the original force of the tenses in this and that construction 
must have been constantly preserved to the Roman mind, as it should be to 
that of the modern reader, by certain related constructions. Z. g. the use of 
the jussive subjunctive without introductory particle in the oratio obligua would 
keep fresh the temporal expressiveness of the verb in those subordinated jussive 
forms which we call final gui- and wé-clauses; the frequent collocation of the 
direct jussive and the corresponding dependent interrogative form (deliberative) 
would keep fresh the temporal expressiveness of the verb of the latter, as in 
Plaut. Merc. 624-5 (an “ exception” to the Law of the Sequence, by the way): 
Quid ego facerem ?—Qwid tu faceres, men rogas? Requireres, rogitares ...; etc. 
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some change of nature, unless there is distinct proof that this 
change has taken place in the temporal power itself. The jussive, 
é. g., has a future force, the present placing the commanding as 
thought at the present moment, the imperfect as thought at a past 
moment. The construction, once independent, in time becomes 
very closely subordinated, but the future force is precisely that 
part of the original jussive force which remains unimpaired. And 
so the argument might be carried on through all the constructions 
of subordination. It could be shown that the original temporal 
force remained unimpaired in every construction except that of a 
part of the consecutive clauses ; and even here it would be found 
that, though the present had changed its force, and the imperfect 
had changed its force, yet they had held to their power of saying, 
the one zz connection with this present, and the other zz connection 
‘with that past time ; and that each was ready to tell its individual 
story in any company of main verbs whatsoever.' 

But, happily, we are not dependent upon antecedent grounds, 
strong though they are. This subtile doctrine that the subordinate 
tense is at one moment living, at another lifeless, even if it had 
probabilities on its side, could be confronted with entirely suffi- 
cient indications of its unsoundness. Of these indications, some 
‘are themselves subtile, others very palpable. 

1. The historical present puts a past, perhaps a very remote, act 
as if it were going on before the eyes of us, the readers. It is as 


1 There can be no doubt that the tenselessness of many of our modern 
idioms in subordinate clauses has done much to blunt our sensitiveness for the 
temporal expressiveness of the corresponding Latin idioms. For the relative 
final clause in Plaut. Trin. 740-41: mon temere dicant te benignum virgini: 
datam tibi dotem ei quam dares eius a patre, our common phrase would be éo give 
(they'd say a dowry had been given to you, to give in turn to her,as from her 
father), a form which conveys no idea of the A/ace of the plan in respect of the 
time of its formation. In the Latin, however, the form is precisely as in 
daretis and quaereret in Ter, Phorm. 296-7: non fuit necesse habere + sed id quod 
lex iubet, dotem daretis ; quaereret alium virum. It wasn't necessary to take her 
to wife. the thing for you to do, as the law enjoins, was to give her a dowry, and 
the thing for her to do was to hunt up somebody else for a husband (you were to give, 
she was to hunt up—ex post facto commands). If, now, we were to translate 
the subordinate jussive clause (so-called final) guam dares in the Trinummus 
by the same formula as in the independent jussive daretis in the Phormio 
(they'd say a dowry had been given you, which you were to give to her), and if 
we similarly everywhere used, in Roman fashion, precisely the same English 
form for a given dependent construction and its independent form, the idea 
would never have been tolerated that the dependent subjunctives in Latin are 
void of temporal meaning. 
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if we sat in the theatre and saw the things of long ago done upon 
the stage. In Livy’s story of what followed the death of Lucretia, 
we first hear the solemn oath of Brutus, “ By this once holy blood 
I swear to pursue the whole brood of the Tarquins.” We see him 
hand the knife to Collatinus, to Lucretius, to Valerius. We see 
them repeat his oath. Before our eyes they carry the body to the 
forum. We see the gathering of men, their lamentations, and 
their growing fury. It is not history that is given us, it is the 
mimic stage. Now, these stage-presents are followed in a depend- 
ent clause (say a final clause) now by a primary tense, now by a 
secondary. What is it that tells us, as we read, whether we are to 
keep up the fiction of the theatre, and wait to see the act of the 
final clause, say the intended blow of a murderer, actually per- 
formed upon the stage, or are to drop the illusion, and return to 
the fact of sober narrative, namely, that this was once upon a time 
a purpose? It is nothing tut the verb of the final clause itself. 
In that verb, and in no other, lie, or do not lie, the directions. The 
choice of the subordinate verb is itself just as perfect and complete 
‘a method of communication between writer and reader as is the 
choice, for the main verb, between the sober aorist and the stagy 
present." 

2. The Roman has but one word for the aorist and the present 
perfect. As we read a complex sentence having for its main verb 
this defectively expressive form, what is it that tells us whether the 
writer thought aorist or thought present perfect? It is the tense 
of the dependent subjunctive. However it may have come to its 
meaning, it is gifted with power to tell us the very nature of the 
main verb. Here, then, the tense is clearly living. 

3. The present perfect is capable, while remaining its true self, 
of being associated with either primary or, as in the final clauses 
given on pp. 463-4, with secondary tenses. What is it that tells us 
in such sentences whether the speaker puts his purpose as now 
entertained, or as entertained (say) at the beginning of the action ? 
It is, not the inflexible main verb, but the flexible verb of the sub- 
ordinate clause. Here, then, the tense is clearly living. 

4. In impassioned language the present infinitive is often used 
in exclamations, even though the act or state thought of lies in 
the past, as in Ter. Hec. 532: Adeone pervicaci esse animo, ut 


'To say, as Roby does (and others in differing phrases), that “ the historical 
present is, in its effect on the verbs directly or indirectly dependent on it, 
sometimes regarded as a primary, sometimes as a secondary tense,” is to con- 
tent oneself with words. 
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puerum praeoptares perire. The idea of your being so obstinate 
that you preferred that the boy should die / (the tense of pracoptares 
as distinctly tells us that the act lies in the past, as does the tense 
of preferred in the translation) ; Cic. Sull. 20, 57: zam vero illud 
quam incredibile, absurdum, gui Romae caedem facere, gui 
hanc urbem inflammare vellet, eum familiarissimum suum 
dimittere ad se ef amandare ix ultimas terras! Then too how 
incredible, how absurd, the idea of his being dismissed and packed 
off to the end of the world by the man who wanted to butcher 
people in Rome, who wanted fo set this city on fire / 

Here, again, it is not the main verb, but the subordinate verb 
that tells the temporal story. The speaker relies wholly upon the 
subordinate verb for the conveying of the time of the whole 
sentence. 

5. But the case is even stronger than this. For the number of 
sentences in Latin is very great in which there is no main verb 
whatever, and the entire burden of the expression of time falls upon 
the subordinate verb, as in Ter. Phorm. 364-7: Saepe interea 
mihi senex narrabat se hunc neclegere cognatum suom. At quem 
virum / quem ego viderim in vita optumum. The old man used 
now and then to tell me that this relative of his was treating him 
shabbily. But what aman! the best I have seen in all my life ; 
Juv. 157-8: O qualis facies et quali digna tabella cum Gaetula 
ducem portaret belua luscum. What a sight,what a subject for a 
painting when the monster from Gaetulia was carrying on his back 
the great general—minus one eye; Cic. Quinct. 26, 80: O homi- 
nem fortunatum, gui (see how we wait for the verb to give us our 
temporal conception) ezus modi nuntios seu potius Pegasos habeat ! 
O happy man, that has such messengers or rather winged horses / 
In Cic. pro Arch. 10, 24: O fortunate, inquit, adulescens, qui 
tuae virlutis Homerum praeconem inveneris, the subjunctive 
inveneris conveys the temporal idea for the whole sentence as 
perfectly as does the indicative a#tu/isti in Cic. Flacc. 40, 102: O 
nox tlla, quae paene aeiernas hutc urbi tenebras attulisti, and the 
indicative imoxpivera in Aristoph. Acharn. 400-1: rpicpaxdpe 
Eipumidn, 56’ 6 SoddAos imoxpivera. So, then, it is not 
necessary, in order that the tense should carry to the mind a dis- 
tinct temporal meaning, that it should follow a verb in whose 
company one is surprised to find it. The subordinate verb is 
capable, not only of piecing out the defective temporal expression 
of the main verb, as under 4 above, but even of getting along 
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entirely without it—of doing the entire work of temporal expres- 
sion for the whole sentence. 

6. A subordinate verb which, on the theory of the Sequence, 
accepts its tense from the main verb, nevertheless, upon that same 
theory, may, and mostly does, force its own dependent verb 
according to its will, and, breaking it off from all dependence upon 
the main verb, dictate to it what its tense shall be; in other words, 
to use a homely but scientifically exact phrase, it is only “ playing 
dead,” as in Cic. Ros. Am. 14, 141: Quaeramus guae tanta vitia 
fuerint 22 unico filio, gquare is patri displiceret. Let ws inquire what 
great faults there were in this only son, that would make him 
obnoxious to his father. 

To grant to the subordinate tense the power of expressing in 
usual combinations the same meaning that it expresses in unusual 
combinations is a much easier postulate than to refuse to it the 
power to express meaning in itself, while conceding to it the power 
to dictate to another subjunctive what its tense shall be. 

7. If we can find some indicative construction which, in passing 
into the subjunctive in the indirect discourse, would need to change 
its tense if there is a Law of the Sequence, we can get an absolute 
settlement of the whole question by watching its behavior. Such 
a construction is to be found in the common use of the aorist in 
temporal clauses introduced by uz, ut, postguam and simul atque, 
as in Cic. Fam. 5, 2,4: Postea vero quam profectus es, velim recor- 
dere, quae ego de te in senatu egerim, guae in contionibus dixerim, 
guas ad te litteras miserim. 

When such a clause is thrown into the indirect discourse and 
made dependent upon a past tense, then, if the theory is true 
that dependent verbs have no temporal expressiveness, the depend- 
ent verb which we are watching will go into the pluperfect sub- 
junctive, losing its peculiar individuality of expression; whereas if 
the theory is true that the dependent verb has an unimpaired 
power of temporal expression in and of itself, our dependent verb 
will be found doing in the indirect discourse precisely what it did 
in the direct discourse, unchanged in tense, affected in no respect 
whatever except that of mood. But everybody knows that, while 
in perhaps one case in ten the pluperfect is found, just as it 
is in the independent construction (cf. Liv. 43, 6, 8: hoc etiam 
Lampsacenti, octoginta pondo coronam adferentes petebant, com- 
memorantes discessisse se a Perseo, postguam Romanus exercitus 
in Macedoniam venisset, with Liv. 44, 25, 9: ubi ad pecuniae 
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mentionem ventum erat, 762 haesitabat), in the other nine cases it is 
the unchanged perfect that we find, as in Liv. 1, 1, 7: alii proeiio 
victum Latinum pacem cum Aenea, deinde adfinitatem iunxisse 
tradunt ; alii, cum tnstructae acies constitissent, priusgquam signa 
canerent, processisse Latinum inter primores ducemque adve- 
narum evocasse ad conloguium ; percunctatum deinde, gui mor- 
tetes essent, unde aut quo casu profecti domo quidve quaerentes in 
agrum Laurentinum exissent, postquam audierit mu/titudinem 
Troianos esse, ducem Aeneam... fidem futurae amicitiae sanx- 
isse.... others have the version that Latinus inquired who they 
were, etc., and, when he heard (not had heard) that they were 
Trojans... gave by the offer of his hand a solemn bond of peace 
Jor the future ; Cic. Rep. 2, 2, 4: ts igitur, ut natus sit, cum 
Remo fratre dicitur ab Amulio rege Albano ob labefactandi regni 
timorem ad Tiberim exponi iussus esse; Fam. 4, 3, 4: tantum 
dicam, quod te spero adprobaturum, me postea quam ili arti, cui 
studueram, nihil esse loci neque in curia neque in foro viderim, 
omnem meam curam atque operam ad philosophiam contulisse. 
Fam. 5, 8, 3: de me sic existimes ac tibi persuadeas vehementer 
velim, non me repentina aligua voluntate aut fortuito ad tuam 
amplitudinem meis officiis amplectendam incidisse, sed, ut primum 
forum attigerim, spectasse semper, ut tibi possem quam maxime 
esse contunctus. 

In the same way, when the common phrase non putaram goes 
into the subjunctive in the oratio obligua, it preserves its individu- 
ality of tense, as in Cic. Sen. 2, 4: obrepere aiunt eam citius quam 
putassent; Att. 6, 1,6; and frequently. No more absolute proof 
of the temporal expressiveness of the attached subjunctive verb 
could be desired than is given by these usages.’ 


IV. 
The destructive part of my task has taken so much space that 


1A complete survey of existing views would include a discussion of the 
application of the doctrine of Absolute and Relative Time to the field of the 
supposed sequence. The limits of the present paper exclude such discussion. 
What has been said above, however, in regard to a possible subtilized theory 
applies a fortiori to the coarser theory of Absolute and Relative Time ; nor 
have I any fear that a reader who has agreed with me thus far will find a 
resting-place in that doctrine. 

At a future day I hope to show that the doctrine is untenable. Nevertheless 
it has performed, especially in Germany, the good service of weakening 
popular faith in the universal truth of the old doctrine. 
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I am obliged to state the constructive part in very summary 
fashion. 

With certain exceptions, each tense of the indicative indicates 
to the hearer two things, the stage of advancement of the action 
(whether it be complete, in process, or yet to be), and the position 
in time of the point of view from which the act is regarded (whether 
it be somewhere in the past, at the moment of speaking, or some- 
where in the future). In each of the three verbs (domus) aedificata 
erat, aedificata est, aedificata erit, the house is presented in a 
completed state, the point of view alone changing. These verbs 
are, to use a more exact nomenclature than the one in vogue, 
respectively past perfect, present perfect, future perfect. In the 
same way aedificabatur, aedificatur, aedificabitur represent an 
action in process in the past, at the present, in the future ; or, more 
exactly, these verbs are respectively past imperfect, Aresent imper- 
fect, future imperfect. In the three verbs aedificaturus erat, aedi- 
ficaturus est, aedificaturus erit we have, similarly, a past future, a 
present future, and a future future. 

Now, these indications in themselves convey each two things 
only: 1. The point of view of the mind asserting; 2. The stage 
of the action at that point of view. But a third conception 
necessarily enters in. If an act can be asserted to be in a com- 
plete state at a certain time in the past, it is a certainty that the 
activity had been prior to the time thought of as the standpoint. 
The idea of the priority of the act to the standpoint is, then, 
practically conveyed by the three perfect tenses. In the same 
way, if an act is asserted as in process at a certain time in the 
past, it is inevitable that the activity was contemporaneous with the 
time thought of as the standpoint. The three imperfect tenses, 
then, convey, in addition to standpoint and stage of action, a third 
idea, that of contemporaneousness. Each of these six tenses thus 
practically carries three distinct ideas to the hearer’s mind: 1. The 
point of view from which the speaker puts the act; 2. The stage 
of advancement of the act at that point of view; and 3. The 
temporal relation of the activity itself to that point of view. 

The subjunctive likewise is furnished with tenses which indicate 
that the point of view from which the act is seen in imagination is 
in the past or at the present, and that the act is seen as complete, 
or is seen without reference to completion (the past complete and 
present complete, the past non-complcte and present non-com- 

plete). In other words, the subjunctive tenses indicate standpoint 
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and stage. So far they are like the indicative tenses, But they 
go no farther. The idea of the temporal relation of the activity 
to the standpoint, of its being before, or being at, or being after 
the standpoint, cannot, in the very nature of the mood, be involved. 
If, at the present moment, I form a picture in my brain of (say) a 
book completed, there is absolutely nothing in the tense that can 
fix the act at any point between the beginning of time and the end 
of time. The vision of the completed book may be of a book 
said to have been made long ago, or it may be of a book which I 
hope to have in completed shape ten years hence. The point of 
view is definite and exact; but from the very fact that there is no 
assertion of outward reality in the subjunctive mood, but merely an 
imagining of an act, no exact placing of the act here or there in time 
is possible. It follows that a form like scriptus sit, e. g., which is in 
its earliest history a parallel of neither the perfect indicative nor of 
the future perfect indicative, but merely a vision of a finished act, 
is used to represent what corresponds in the subjunctive to both 
these very different forms. I may say, for example, ab Homero 
scripta sit (suppose that Homer did write the Iliad), and, by the 
same tense, sz¢ denigue inscriptum in fronte unius cuiusque guid 
de re publica sentiat. Cic. Cat. 1, 13, 32 (be z written on every 
man’s forehead whether he ts loyal or disloyal). In the same way 
the past non-complete subjunctive facerem and the present non- 
complete subjunctive faciam strictly present to the mind only a 
vision of an act without reference to completion, seen from a past 
and a present standpoint respectively. In these tenses, however, 
we find a certain necessary limitation. The activity is not thought 
as lying back of the standpoint, for then the tense used would be 
one of the perfects. But further than this there is no limit. The 
non-complete act seen in imagination as from the present mofhent 
may belong anywhere in the stretch from the present moment in- 
clusive to the end of time, and the act similarly seen as non-com- 
plete from a past standpoint may belong anywhere in the stretch 
from that time on to the end of time. In other words, the sub- 
junctive tenses of non-complete action can apply to any act present 
to or future to the standpoint." 


1In this immediate power of application to the speaker’s future lies the 
explanation of the fact that no new and specialized subjunctives from a future 
standpoint have arisen ; and herein also is the origin of the temporal power 
of the so-called indicatives of the future, themselves no indicatives originally, 
but (to speak as a Latinist) subjunctives. 
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The subjunctive tenses, then, indicate, like the indicative tenses, 
the point of view from which the act is put as pictured in the 
brain, and the stage of advancement in which the act is represented 
to be; but they here part company with the indicative, and are 
incapable of expressing the temporal relation of priority, contem- 
poraneousness, or futurity to the standpoint. The complete tenses 
can apply to any act seen as complete anywhere in the whole range 
of time; while the non-complete tenses can apply to any act seen 
.as non-complete at or after the standpoint. 

So much, and only so much, is inherent in the nature of the 
subjunctive tenses. But in their actual use in conveying this or 
that idea, a temporal feeling inevitably grows up with regard to 
each use of each of them. In thinking a realizable wish or a 
command (the point of view being of course the speaker’s present) 
we have a mental vision of the act as lying in the future (whether 
immediate or remote); and the hearer, getting our idea, naturally 
associates futurity with the fense of the verb. In making a con- 
cession from the present point of view, on the other hand, we 
mostly have in mind a present act or state, or an act or state com- 
pleted by or before the present; and the hearer, getting our idea, 
naturally associates contemporaneousness or priority, as the case 
may be, with the éemse of the verb. In this way there arise two 
distinct accretions of meaning for each subjunctive tense—significa- 
tions not inherent in the nature of the tense, but naturally involved 
in the special kind of idea which the tense is used to convey. The 
so-called perfect subjunctive serves as an aorist or present perfect, 
and also as a future perfect; the so-called present serves both as a 
present and as a future; and, in the same way, the so-called 
pluperfect serves as a past perfect and as a past future perfect, the 
s0-galled imperfect as a past present and a past future. In other 
—. in practical use each tense of the subjunctive is found to be 
employed with two distinct ideas, one that which is indicated by 
the tense of the indicative bearing the same name (as in indirect 
questions), the other a future idea (as in the final clause, commands 
in indirect discourse, etc.) ; so that the so-called pluperfect and 
the so-called perfect serve, from their respective standpoints, as 
either perfect or future perfect, and the so-called imperfect and 
present serve from their respective standpoints as either present or 
future. 

With each subjunctive construction, then, there is in time associ- 
ated a definite temporal meaning, seen clearly in the independent 
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construction, and abiding in the dependent use of it. The jussive, 
é. g., refers to a time future to the standpoint, and its dependent 
application (the final clause) expresses a present purpose (present 
subjunctive), or a past purpose (imperfect subjunctive). And in 
the same way a definite temporal meaning is found to be attached 
to each subjunctive dependent construction that has grown out of 
an independent subjunctive construction, while in each dependent 
subjunctive construction that is a conversion (the indirect discourse) 
of the indicative construction, the meaning is precisely the same 
as in the indicative; the clause gudd scripsisset, e. g., meaning 
precisely the same thing, so far as anything but mood goes, as 
guid scripserat. 

Now, how to bring this to bear for a beginner? First make him 
understand precisely what the indicatives convey to the mind. 
Then show him, by giving him parallel examples in the direct 
question and the indirect question, that the tenses of the subjunc- 
tive convey precisely the same mental standpoint, or point of view, 
as the tenses of the indicative bearing the same name. Have this 
idea of the standpoint very clearly felt by the pupil. Then, in no 
haste, show him by examples that each tense of the subjunctive, 
beside the force corresponding to that of the indicative bearing the 
same name, has a future force, as in the purpose clause, the stand- 
point always remaining unchanged. Add to that the statement 
that, by a peculiar development, the tenses for conditions, conclu- 
sions, and wishes put as from a past standpoint came to convey 
. the idea of conditions, conclusions, and wishes contrary to fact, in 
Latin as in English, and that by another peculiar development the 
imperfect came to express past results in their temporal relation 
with their causes, and you have a practical treatment covering the 
entire ground. For the converse work of writing Latin, tell the 
student to use a pluperfect or imperfect to indicate that the point 
of view is past, z. ¢., if it is a past purpose, a past question, a past 
ground of action, and so on; and a perfect or present to indicate 
that the point of view is present or future, 2. ¢., if it is a present 
purpose, a present question, a present ground of action, etc. Make 
him see that our use of tenses in English is mostly the same, alike 
in independent and in dependent sentences, as, ¢. g., in the codrdi- 
nated What was she trying to tell me? J had no idea, and the 
subordinating / had no idea what she was trying fo tell me. 

This is all simple enough, and young children, provided they 
have not been taught a rule that “ primary tenses are followed by 
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primary,” etc., have, as has been proved by actual experiment per- 
formed by other teachers under my own eyes and at a distance, no 
difficulty in understanding it in an entirely real and unmechanical 
way. But no one can venture to make such a statement as regards 
the practical working of the rule about primary tenses being 
followed by secondary, and the rest. Understanding is precisely 
the thing that cannot be claimed for those mental processes in 
interpreting and writing Latin tenses which the grammars aim 
to set up in the learner’s mind. The directions which I have 
given above, though they take the student only part way on the 
road toward a complete theoretical understanding of the whole 
matter, are sound as far as they go, and calculated to develop 
understanding, needing only to be filled out at a later day; while 
the ordinary rules, which are founded on nothing but a count of 
examples, are calculated to beget a self-contented mental vacuity, 
and must be wholly swept away before any true comprehension 
can be brought about. 

If, in opposition, it is urged that students must have the rule of 
the Sequence in order to write Latin, I should answer, first, that 
they do not handle their tenses so successfully at present, even 
under the help of the Law, as to justify any white lies; secondly, — 
that a man who hits the right tense by a rule of thumb without 
understanding or feeling, writes better Latin but is not a better 
man; thirdly, that, though the uses are essentially the same in 
German and French, one who should attempt to introduce a 
doctrine of a Sequence as indispensable in learning to write those 
languages would be derided ; and, lastly, I should call attention to 
the fact that the rule of the Sequence very frequently betrays the 
student. Every teacher must have had the experience of correcting, 
under a hidden linguistic impulse, such as will sometimes rise above 
the grammars, a Latin tense written by a student in entire confor- 
mity to the rule, but conveying a-wholly different idea from the 
English which it is meant to represent. Suppose, for example, I 
ask a student to express in Latin, under the “ Law,” what was the 
character of the state at that time, and what had it been up to that 
time ? He will write, with perfect feeling for the tenses, guadis erat 
illo tempore civitas, et gualis antea fuerat. Suppose, now, I ask 
him to write in Latin Jet us see, in Cato’s own words, what was the 
character of the state at that time, and what it had been before that 
time. He will not dare to write gualis esset illo tempore civitas, et 
antea gualis fuisset, videamus in ipsa sententia Catonis, asa student 
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who knew nothing about a Sequence of Tenses would, and as St. 
Augustine, who also had the advantage of being in ignorance of 
the rule, did, in De Civ. Dei, 5, 12; neither would he dare to write 
though the battle lasted till evening, nobody could catch sight of an 
enemy’s back, as Caesar did in B. G. 1, 26. 


V. 


And now a brief last word about the history and the hopes of the 
doctrine here professed, that the tenses of the subordinated sub- 
junctives are expressive, not mechanically dictated by a preceding 
verb; that they mean the same thing, tell the same story, as 
the tenses of the corresponding independent indicatives or inde- 
pendent subjunctives. 

In 1872 Lieven (Die Consecutio Temporum bei Cicero), laying 
down the traditional rules for the Sequence, proved by examples 
that consecutive, causal, concessive and relative sentences (not 
final) are exempt from the law when following secondary tenses, 
and that unreal conditional sentences are exempt from the law 
when following primary tenses. Other apparent exceptions he 
accounted for on the theory of “pregnant” uses of the main 
tense. His dictum (‘‘ The tense chosen in the subordinate sentence 
is that which would have to be chosen if the sentence were inde- 
pendent”) would have been a complete statement of the matter, 
if it had been intended to be thoroughgoing. In point of fact, 
however, he limits it to the cases above mentioned. The way in 
which he went astray is clear: he treats the subjunctive in the 
main as a mere mood of subordination. As he glances back over 
the growth of the language from the paratactic to the hypotactic 
stage, he sees independent indicatives becoming subjunctives, and 
retaining their tense ; and so far he sees quite rightly. But he 
fails to see the great part which is played by the passing over of 
independent subjunctive constructions into the dependent form. 
And, in so doing, he not only misleads himself in regard to the 
history of the subjunctive causal, concessive, and consecutive sen- 
tences (all of which, as I hope to show in a later paper, go back 
to independent sudjunctives), assuming them to be substantially 
merely subordinated indicatives, but also draws his line of limita- 
tion for the exceptions very far short of the true point, and leaves 
the old rules in the main standing. In spite of this, however, the 
method he applied ends logically in the destruction of the traditional 
doctrine, though he himself failed to see its full sweep. 
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Five years later, Martin Wetzel, in his doctorate-dissertation 
(Goettingen), said in his preface that the force and meaning of each 
tense was the same in the subjunctive as in the indicative, so that 
the question why this and that tense was found to have been 
employed did not turn upon a Law of Sequence, but upon the force 
inherent in each; and that, consequently, to speak accurately, 
there was no such thing as a Sequence of Tenses. The statement 
is in reality nothing more than Lieven’s statement more effectively 
put, but subject to the same errors and limitations.’ The exami- 
nation is confined to an analysis of the uses of the tenses in subjunc- 
tives which are such by reason of being in the indirect discourse, 
and to certain changes of tenses of other subjunctives in the 
indirect discourse after a main verb of one and another tense; and 
does not take up the question of the force of the tenses in de- 
pendent subjunctives corresponding to independent subjunctives.’ 
And Wetzel’s subsequent work should have carried him on, 
through a wider survey of the field, to the doctrine that the tenses 
of the subjunctives in dependent constructions convey the same 
meaning as the tenses of the subjunctives or indicatives, which- 
ever it may be, in the corresponding independent constructions. 
But, as we shall shortly see, he did not attain to this doctrine. 

‘In 1882 Ihm, in his Quaestiones Syntacticae de Elocutione 
Tacitea comparato Caesaris Sallusti Vellei Usu Loquendi (Giessen), 
finds the solution of the whole problem in the application of the 
doctrine of Absolute and Relative Time—that doctrine, taught by 
Hoffmann and supported by Liibbert, which has been so potent 
in Germany and America, for good or for evil, since the appear- 
ance in 1870 of the latter’s Die Syntax von Quom. Ihm was 
followed in 1884 by Lattmann and Miiller in their Kurzgefasste 
Lateinische Grammatik, and in 1885 Wetzel, in his Beitrage zur 
Lehre von der Consecutio Temporum, amends, and, as amended, 
accepts the doctrine of Lattmann and Miiller. The same man, 
then, who in 1877 said, at the end of his university career, the 
best thing that had then been said on the subject, and was distinctly 


1 Cf. also, from the preface, p. 6, the following: Ac deliberanti mihi saepenu- 
mero in eo potissimum omnium errorum fons et causa posita esse visa est, quod 
temporum consecutionem illud efficere, ut tempora in coniunctivo enuntia- 
torum secundariorum non omni ex parte eandem vim refineant quam in indica- 
tivo habent, sed sola verbi regentis forma definiantur, plerique opinantur. 

*The force of the tense of the subjunctive in the dependent deliberative 
question, the original consecutive clause, the final clause, is not the same as 
the force of any existing indicative construction. 
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on the right road, has led himself into the cloudland of Absolute 
and Relative Time. Meanwhile, however, Hermann Kluge, of 
the Gymnasium at Cothen, published in 1883 a treatise of great 
importance, Die Consecutio Temporum, deren Grundgesetz und 
Erscheinungen im Lateinischen.* 

In this treatise Kluge, omnia ad se trahens, ignores the great 
suggestiveness of Lieven’s and Wetzel’s partial proposition of the 
years 1872 and 1877; ignores the very great contribution to a 
proper psychological treatment of the general question and the 
explanation of important details given by Otto Behaghel in 1878 in 
the treatise already cited ; and ignores the very helpful statement 
of the general nature of the indicative and subjunctive tenses 
given by Haase in the second volume of the Vorlesungen iiber 
lateinische Sprachwissenschaft (edited by Hermann Peter, 1880). 
Further, he is astray, me zudice, in very many important details, 
which I have space barely to enumerate in part, without dis- 
cussion: The theory that the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive 
are originally tenseless, differing from the present and perfect 
only in presenting a more remotely conceived idea; the theory, 
naturally connected with this, that the use of the imperfect and 
pluperfect in wishes, conclusions, and conditions referring to the 
speaker’s present is not derived, but original—a view which would 
find it hard to reckon with the indisputable origin of the imperfect 
and pluperfect indicative referring to the same time in cases like 
oportuerat, oportebat, and the analogy of the history of, e. g. 
auxiliaries like the English would, should, might (preterites), and 


1A word of personal explanation must at this point be granted me. The 
doctrine of this paper I taught, somewhat timorously, as became a young 
instructor, as early as the years 1877, 1878, and 1879, but with emphasis since 
the year 1880, when I was called to another university and to a position of 
responsibility. It was my purpose to publish and advocate my doctrine at the 
earliest possible moment, but in the press of duties I allowed the years to slip 
by, and was obliged to see the main tenet of my belief first printed in Kluge’s 
book. As will appear below, I regard Kluge’s treatment to be in many respects 
unsound; but the essential doctrine is true, that the tense of the subordinate 
verb is the direct expression of the speaker’s meaning. Anticipated, then, in 
date of promulgation, and quite possibly even in actual length of years of 
possession of these views, I avow myself a supporter of Kluge, and a preacher 
of his faith. The question of priority of publication is, at the present point in 
the development of human nature, of much interest to the individual, but it is 
of little consequence to the world. What is of consequence is that sound doc- 
trine should be reached as early as possible, and taught by as many men as 
possible. 
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the German wiirde, sollte, méchte, etc.; the theory that the 
imperfect indicative indicates duration of action (‘‘ Dauer”’); the 
astounding theory that in a sentence like Livy’s in I, 3: tantum 
opes creverant...ut ne morte quidem Aeneae nec deinde inter 
muliebrem tutelam ... movere arma... ulli alit accolae aust 
sint, the perfect is used because the statement fills Livy, as he 
tells the story, with such interest that the incident appears to him 
not to be on the same plane with the other points of the narrative, 
but to be, in a word, remarkable enough to be brought into con- 
nection with the actual present of the writer; by which Kluge 
means, as clearly appears elsewhere, that such perfects as ausz 
sint are logical perfects, perfects definite, utterly failing to recog- 
nize, as many had done, years ago, that these perfects are simply 
subjunctive aorists corresponding precisely to independent indica- 
tive aorists;* the theory that the final clause is developed out of 
the consecutive clause. He errs, moreover, in attributing meta- 
physical rather than concrete origins to the various dependent 
subjunctive constructions. He gives no proof, such as has been 
attempted in this paper, of the unsoundness of the prevailing 
doctrine, nor does he protect his theory from attack by raising and 
meeting the apparent objections founded on the common use of the 
imperfect subjunctive in result-clauses (he is quite wrong in the 
matter, regarding the tense as always indicating the action as 
“laufend’’), and the use of the form -/urus fuerit in subordinated 
conclusions contrary to fact, etc., etc. Nevertheless, the doctrine 
that in the subordinate sentence the speaker’s meaning alone. 
determines the tense is here for the first time stated sharply and 
as covering the whole ground; and to have done this is a very 
great service. 

In no school grammar or manual published in Germany since 
then, however, has this doctrine been taught, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes—not, at any rate, in the grammars of Schottmiiller- 
Putsche (1884), Ellendt-Seyffert (edition of 1886), Kiihner’s 
Elementargrammatik (1884). Of the still recent grammars, etc., 
published a little earlier, Josupeit’s (1882) states to the full the old 
doctrine in these words: “In the dependent subjunctive the con- 


!'This forcing of the meaning of the perfects in question is as shortsighted 
as it is extraordinary ; for Kluge fails to see that, when he has tortured these 
perfects into perfects definite, he still has to confront and account for the 
fact that, as noticed on page 65 of this paper, they themselves are followed in 
most cases by the imperfect and pluperfect. 
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ception of time utterly vanishes ; that conception is given by the 
governing verb; nothing remains to the subjunctive except the 
conception of the act as complete or still lasting with reference to 
the governing verb” (§83). Feldmann (1882) says (§69, 3) that 
“* result-clauses are not subjected to the Sequence of Tenses.”’ Gold- 
bacher (1883) says that in all “innerlich”” dependent subjunctives 
the tense is under the influence of the tense in the governing sen- 
tence; these “innerlich ” dependent subjunctives being those that 
are expressed as in the mind of the subject of the governing sen- 
tence, namely, final sentences, sentences after antequam, priusquam, 
dum, donec, quoad; many relative sentences, questions and subor- 
dinate verbs in the indirect discourse; in result-clauses, however, 
that tense is used which would have been used in an independent 
construction, excepting that in pure result-clauses with wf the 
imperfect usually stands after the perfect. Here is to be seen a 
single plant sprung from the seed planted by Lieven in 1872. In 
the grammars of Holzweissig (I have before me the edition of 
1885) and Ellendt-Seyffert (1885 and 1886) a richer growth 
appears, but nothing more than in Lieven’s treatise; for these 
grammars teach that the rules of the Sequence of Tenses hold, 
but only for “innerlich” dependent sentences, while consecutive, 
causal, concessive, and non-final relative sentences are not subject 
to the rule. In no school grammar in Germany, then, has the 
true doctrine found a lodgment. Still there is great significance in 
this distinct narrowing of the field of the operation of the Law. 
Such things show a drift of opinion; and that drift is clearly away 
from, not in the direction of, faith in the Law of the Sequence. 
Antoine, in his Syntaxe de la Langue Latine, 1886, has got no 
farther on than Lieven. In the latest French grammar, Reinach’s 
Grammaire Latine, a dissatisfaction with the old way and an un- 
readiness to break with it are shown at the same moment in the 
statement that “the concord of tenses in Latin is subject to two 
general rules, which are rather logical tendencies than laws of the 
language: 1. If the main verb refers to the present or the future, 
and the dependent to the present or the past, the present or perfect 
of the subjunctive is used in the dependent verb ; 2. If the main 
verb refers to the past, the imperfect or pluperfect is used in the 
dependent verb”; and the same jarring of views is seen in the 
quoting of a sentence from Kluge and another from Ihm in the 
immediate neighborhood of the statement that “the other irregu- 
larities in the consecutio temporum are to be referred to the struggle 
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of logic with grammar,” a sentence not to be reconciled with the 
true doctrine that the Latin tenses successfully tell their own story. 

So, then, it appears that no school grammar has yet taught this 
simple doctrine. In one notable case, however, has a refreshing, even 
if too brief, treatment appeared, in what may be called a grammar 
for specialists. In the grammar of Stolz and Schmalz, published 
in 1885, before that of Reinach, the entire treatment of the 
“sogenannte consecutio temporum” is confined, with a noble 
disdain, to fifteen lines and two-thirds; and although no proof is 
given, and no light thrown upon the apparent difficulties, as, e. g., 
the use of the imperfect in result-clauses (a matter especially 
suitable for explanation in a grammar of such aims), yet it is 
expressly laid down, in the exact words of Kluge’s treatise, that 
“‘a mechanical dependence of the tenses of the subordinate sen- 
tence upon those of the main sentence does not exist, and that the 
choice of the tense in each sentence depends upon the conception 
lying at the bottom of it.” After such a note as this, struck by 
what may be expected to prove an influential grammar, I have. 
entire faith in the success, at no remote time, of the true doctrine, 
to the immense relief and profit of the Latin-studying mind. This 
true doctrine cannot, however, be preached to the people in the 
highways. It can reach them with ease and conviction only 
through their sacred books, the school grammars. And I there- 
fore address my protest to that body of actual or potential makers 
of those sacred books, the constituency of the Journal of Philology. 


WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, 
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NOTES. 
THE DERIVATION OF STAMBOUL. 


It-has become a commonplace that Stamboul or Istamboul, the 
modern Turkish name for Constantinople, is a corruption of eis ri 
nékw; but, like many of our commonplaces, this derivation has 
been questioned and in some cases discarded by men whose 
opinions carry weight. The earliest mention of it that I know is 
to be found in Ducange, Gloss. ad Scriptores Med. et Infimae 
Graecitatis (1687), under the word wé\s, where he says, following 
the “ Grammatica Linguae Graecae vulgaris inedita” of Romanus 
Nicephorus :* “ Sola Constantinopolis a Graecis hodie ap- 
pellatur per excellentiam, cum urbes caeteras omnes xdorpa vocare 
soleant. Unde accidit ut ex orjv mé\w quomodo vulgus dicere 
amabat, cum Byzantium proficiscebantur, aut de hac urbe loque- 
bantur, Turci fecerint Dorice 2rdéyrod, mutato y in a.” For this 
simple and plausible explanation some modern scholars have 
attempted to substitute two others. Egli (Nomina Geographica: 
Leipzig, 1872) in his article on Constantinople says : “ Der oriental. 
(-tiirk.) name Staméu/ ist eine verstiimmelung von zs/am = recht- 
glaiibig und 4u/—= menge oder vielheit.” He expresses no doubt 
in the matter, and quotes no evidence except the circulation in 
Georgia of coins which were struck in Constantinople and which 
have zs/ambul inscribed upon them. 

But the most triumphant assault upon the old derivation is in 
the article on Constantinople in Ersch and Gruber, 83 Theil 
(Leipzig, 1885), written by G. Rosen. I quote the whole of it for 
the sake of what will follow: ‘“ Stambul, wie wir seit einem Jahr- 
hundert jahraus jahrein von jedem Reisebeschreiber, der die Tertia 


1 Ducange’s Index Auctorum tells us that Romanus Nicephorus came from 
Thessalonica, lived in France, and was a Capuchin monk. His grammar is 
in the National Library. He lived in the 17th century. The passage in 
Romanus’ MS reads: Unde fit pro tiv ad urbem (id est 
Constantinopolim) per excellentiam, déjcv enim nullam aliam urbem vo- 
cant Graeci, solum vero Constantinopolim per excellentiam : sed alias omnes 
urbes vocant xdotpa (rd kdotpov). Ab isto igitur Turci fecerunt 
Dorice Zrdu7oA, mutato 7 in a.” Quoted by E. Jacquet, Journal Asiatique, 
1X 458. 
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eines Gymnasiums absolvirt hat [Poor old Ducange!], von neuem 
belehrt werden, aus eis riv wédw, 7” die Stadt enstanden. Diese 
Etymologie, welche nicht blos zum Verstand, sondern auch zur 
Phantasie redet, hat ausserordentliches Gliick gemacht. Sie setzt 
voraus, dass die Tiirken als ganz wilde Horde vor den Mauern 
der ihnen unbekannten grossen Stadt erschienen, und da sie sich 
nach ihrem Namen erkundigten, von den Butter und Kase auf den 
Markt bringenden Landleuten die Antwort erhielten: «is riv médw, 
mit welcher sie sich ebenso beruhigten, wie nochjetzt manche 
moderne Reihe Schriftsteller und ihr Publicum. Woher die alt- 
dorische Form rdy in Konstantinopel, dem vornehmlichsten Sitze 
des modernen Itakismus, darum bekiimmerte man sich nicht; 
giinstigstenfalls hatte aus zs tin polin, wie die angefiihrten Worte 
gesprochen werden, im Tiirkischen Stambul werden konnen. Wie 
war es aber moglich das die Vertréeter der Anatolisch-tiirkischen 
Bildung von Konstantinopel nichts wussten, dessen Erwerb schon 
vor Jahrhunderten das Ziel des politischens Ehrgeizes der Seld- 
schuken gewesen, ganz abgesehen davon, dass die Osmanen selber 
langst auch auf rumeliotischen Boden heimisch geworden waren 
und unablassig bald kriegerische, bald friedliche Beziehungen zu 
dem Kaiser geflogen hatten? Im /s/am war die Kenntniss Kon- 
stantinopels noch viel alter. Die Araber nannten die Stadt Kos- 
tantinijjet, und das diirfte auch fiir die Seldschuken ihre erste 
Benennung gewesen sein. Als aber nach der tiirkischen Eroberung 
Kleinasiens massenhafte Uebertritte der halb gracisirten und christ- 
lichen Landesbewohner zum Islam stattgefunden hatten da musste 
durch den Einfluss dieser eine ihren alten Gewohnheiten mehr 
Rechnung tragende Benennung sich Bahn brechen, und so entstand 
aus Kostandipol Stambol, in welchem Worte die Silbe s¢an als 
Ueberbleibsel von Konstantin zu betrachten ist.” Could anything 
be more convincing and plausible? We immediately sympathize 
with the learned Orientalist in his sarcastic protest against third- 
form learning and wonder that we had so long endured it. But 
can anything be said for the old derivation? Let us see. In 1810 
Silvestre de Sacy published in the “ Notices et Extraits des MSS 
de la Bibliothéque Impériale,” etc, (Vol. VIII, p. 132), an account 
of a MS work by the celebrated Arabian savant Masudi (floruit 
early roth cent.) which is called by De Sacy, Le /ivre de l’'indication 
et de l’admonition. On p.172 De Sacy quotes the following about 
Constantinople: “‘ Les Grecs, jusqu’au temps auquel nous écrivons, 
la nomment /o/in [Arabic omitted]; et quand ils veulent faire 
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entendre qu’elle est la capitale de l’empire, 4 cause de sa grandeur 
ils disent Sfan polin. Ils ne la nomment point Kostantiniyyéh ; 
ce sont les Arabes quj lui donnent ce nom.” The same passage 
is in De Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arabe and in a brief article by E. 
Jacquet in the Journal Asiatique, IX (1832), 460. He transliterates 
the Arabic as Bélin and Stanbélin. He remarks that it is to be 
noticed that Masudi implies that this name had been long in use 
and that the name Constantinople had ceased to be employed by 
the Greeks, though customary among the Arabs. Jacquet argues 
further, that the Chinese name for the Roman Empire in the early 
Middle Ages, Folin, is simply Uédw, which they had heard but 
misunderstood. 

Ibn Batouta, another famous Arabian traveller, whose travels 
extended over the years 1325-49, visited Constantinople. He 
says: “Elle est extrémement grande et divisée en deux portions 
que sépare un grand fleuve . . . une des deux portions de la ville 
s’appelle Esthambofil. . . . Quant a la seconde partie. . . on la 
nomme Galata.” (Ed. of Defrémery and Sanguinetti, Vol. II 
431-2.) On p. 437 he says a certain convent “est situé hors 
d’Esthamzboal [szc] vis-a-vis de Galata.” 

A similar form even earlier was current among the Armenians, 
for Jacquet (ibid. 459) says: Déja cependant on lisait, dans la 
Géographie arménienne dite de Vartan, et qui n’a pu étre écrite 
au plus tard que dans les premiéres années du 14° siécle, qu’ 
Heraclius enleva le bois de la vraie croix aux Persans et le trans- 
porta 4 Esdampol. (Armenian omitted.) 

The Spanish ambassador, Clavijo, from Henry III of Castile to 
the court of Timour at Samarcand passed through Constantinople 
on his way thither in 1403. He remarks: ‘“ The Greeks do not call 
it Constantinople, as we do, but Escomboli.” (Markham’s ed., 
Hakluyt Soc., p. 47.) The editor notes that Escomboli is prob- 
ably a misunderstanding of Estomboli. Johann Schiltberger, a 
Bavarian, in the account of his captivity among the “ Infidels” and 
of his travels, describes Constantinople as he saw it about the year 
1426. Among other things he says: ‘“‘ Constantinopel hayssen die 
Chrichen Istimboli und die Thiircken hayssends Stambol.” (Ed. 
of Langmentel, Bibl. des Litt. Vereins in Stuttgart: Tiibingen, 
1885, p. 45.) ‘‘ The Greeks call Constantinoppel Istimboli, but the 
Turks call it Stampol.” (Ed. of Telfer, Hakluyt Soc., p. 79.) 

In view of these indisputable proofs of the derivation of Stamboul 
from eis riv réduw, the learned German Orientalist’s heat over “ third- 
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form” learning becomes somewhat comical. It is unnecessary, 
however, to delay over the vagaries of an Orientalist unacquainted 
with some of our best sources of information about the East in the 
Middle Ages, or a Greek scholar who decides offhand on the date 
of a modern Greek corruption without thinking of consulting Du- 
cange. But I must not conclude these remarks without expressing 
my obligations to the English Orientalist, Col. Henry Yule, the 
learned editor of Marco Polo. I had spent a considerable time in 
fruitless search to find out how old the corruption Stamboul was, 
in order to test Rosen’s derivation, which seemed very strongly 
put. I found nothing better than Von Hammer-Purgstall’s asser- 
tion of the es rjv 7é\w derivation (was Von Hammer-Purgstall one 
of Rosen’s “third form” scholars ?), and: later the remark in Du- 
cange, when one day, in consulting Yule’s “ Cathay and the Way 
Thither” (Vol. II 402, Hakluyt Soc. 1866), I lighted upon a note 
which directed my attention to these Oriental travellers, and above 
all to that quotation from Masudi which settled the point. Col. 
Yule’s note also incidentally explains Egli’s derivation from Islam- 
bul, for he says that after the capture of Constantinople some of 
the Sultans tried to change its name to Islambul. He further 
notes that some Turkish writers of the time gave various explana- 
’ tions to Istambul, one affirming that it meant “ You will find there 
what you will,’ which seems to have been Rosen’s method. 


EDWARD G. BouRNE. 


P, S.—Since writing this note I have met with two or three good 
parallel cases which I have thought best to add with some previ- 
ously noticed. 

Setines for Athens (cs A@jvas), a mediaeval corruption noticed 
in Gibbon, ch. 62, note 59. In Zedler’s Universal-Lexicon (pub. 
1731-50) we read: “ Setines, Satine, oder Attines sind die jetzigen 
Nahmen des alten Athen.” The supplementary Dict. de la Géog. 
Anc. et Moderne, which is designed to go with Brunet’s Manuel 
du Libraire, refers this form to the Middle Ages and adds the 
variation Astines. 

Isnicmid, from es Nexoundecav. Yule, Cathay, as above. 

Samson (on the Black Sea), from cis “Awoov. Fallmerayer, 
quoted by Brunn in Telfer’s Schiltberger, 119. 

Tzitana or Sitana, from Itanus (Brunn’s note in Telfer’s Schilt- 
berger, 119). 

Setea, from Etea, ibid. 

Tzerapetna, from Hierapytna, ibid. 
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Tzembela, from eis ; 

Tzecampo, from els xéyrov; quoted as Cretan corruptions from 
Spratt’s Researches in Crete by Brunn, ibid. 

Standia, from «is riv Aiav. Dapper (Beschryving van Archipel, 
283) states that in Italian charts it is also written Stantea and 
Estanti. 

Stanco, from Kos. 

Satalia, from Attalia (Pamphylia). 

This list, doubtless, could be easily increased, but examples 
enough have been given to support the derivation of Stamboul by 
analogy, if any one should be disposed to doubt the historical 


evidence set forth above. 
E. G. B. 


SUUM CUIQUE. 


My attention has been kindly called by Prof. Usener to the fact 
that in the Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie for 1878 (Vol. 117), 
pp. 78-80, he had anticipated the views as to the indeclinability of 
meridie in the earliest authors expressed by me in Vol. VII of this 
Journal, pp. 228 ff., and supported them by reference to nearly the 
same passages. He gives, moreover, in addition, Fronto ad M. 
Caesar. IV 5, p. 68 (Naber), inde post meridie ( posteridie first hand, 
post meridiem corr.) domum recepimus, and II 6, 31, exim ante- 
meridie apricum, Tusculanum: tum meridies fervida, Puteolana, 
and Cicero, Tusc. II 3, 9, where the Parisinus (first hand) and the 
Gudianus have fost meridie. In the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung 
for May 8, 1886, at which time my article was already in print, 
Prof. Usener cites the four passages in Vegetius, also given by me, 
where the oldest MSS have fost meridie. He also cites a passage 
unknown to me from Lucifer of Cagliari (Hartel’s ed.), p. 144, 27, 
et tenebrae tibi ut meridie erunt, repeated in p. 145, 3, and Cod. 
Theod. XV 5, 2 (according to Cod. Petav.), ante meridie. The 
forms antemeridie and postmeridie quoted by me from the Notae 
Tironianae 74, seem thus to be amply supported by MS readings, 
and doubtless still other cases may be found. I am glad to find 
so eminent a scholar agreeing with my position, and to accord him 
the precedence which he deserves. My article was chiefly devoted 
to the defense of Varro’s etymology, and here I regret to say that 
Prof. Usener does not agree with me, taking a view to which I 
cannot subscribe. He says, l.c. p. 78, “nur ist 7 nicht vertreter 
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von @ sondern von intervocalem s, und dies war assibilationspro- 
duct aus di: vgl. Claudius Clausus, Fidius umbr. Fisus, * Condius 
Consus nach Grassmann in Kuhn ZS XVI 109, Bantia osk. 
Bansa,” etc. I still hold, on the evidence of the examples given 
by me, that d could and did pass directly into 7 The absurd 
etymology given by Servius, Comm. on Aen. 8, 138, “ Alii Mer- 
curium quasi medicurrium a Latinis dictum volunt, quod inter 
caelum et inferos semper incurrat,” may be added to the testimony 
already given to show that the Romans themselves recognized a 
kinship of sound between d and 7. 

The last number of the Archiv fir lateinische Lexikographie 
contains (p. 566) a short review of Prof. Dr. Val. Hintner’s “ Meri- 
dies, eine etymologische Untersuchung: Jahresbericht des kk. 
akadem. Gymn. in Wien, 1886.” This Programm, which also at- 
tempts the defense of the Varronian etymology, I have not seen, 
but from the statement of the reviewer, “‘ ebenso wenig ist bewiesen 
dass im Inlaut in iibergehe, da die allbekannten Formen ar- 
vorsum arfuerunt u. a. doch nur Komposita sind,” I should infer 
that he had not produced the instances which I have given for 


this change. 
MINTON WARREN. 
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Studies in Greek Thought. Essays Selected from the Papers of the Late 
Lewis R. PACKARD, Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale College. vi, 
182 pp. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1886. 


The interest attaching to this little book is chiefly personal ; for of the essays 
here issued, the two more important have already appeared in print, and the 
remainder are of value as specimens of the finished work of an eminent college 
lecturer rather than as distinct contributions to science. The readers of this 
Journal (Vol. V, p. 403) have already gained some glimpses of the brave and 
pathetic life of Professor Packard, who, struggling against the fearful odds 
of failing health, ever remained faithful to a singularly high ideal of duty and 
of scholarship. The essays in this book will serve to illustrate certain traits 
in his scholarship which it is well for American scholars to lay to heart: a 
severe literary taste and style, a certain analytic acumen in the study of litera- 
ture as well as of language, and a mental habit of directness, precision, and 
simplicity, with no pomp of erudition. 

The subjects treated are: The Morality and Religion of the Greeks (Presi- 
dent’s Address at the Cleveland meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, 1881 ; afterwards privately printed); Plato’s Arguments in the Phaedo 
for the Immortality of the Soul, and Plato’s System of Education in the 
Republic, two lectures which formed part of a course prepared for college 
classes; the Oedipus Rex of Sophokles, a lecture in Sanders Theatre, at 
Cambridge, before the Harvard Philological Society, in 1882; summaries of 
the Oedipus at Kolonos and of the Antigone of Sophokles, written in Athens 
during the author’s last winter of feverish weakness and suffering (1883-4), and 
The Beginning of a Written Literature in Greece. 

The first essay appeared before the issue of Leopold Schmidt’s great and 
indispensable work upon the same subject, which in many respects meets the 
want of detailed treatment often expressed by Professor Packard. While 
it is hardly more than a sketch, it is a sketch from a master’s hand, and it 
indicates more than once—especially in its emphasis of the historical method of 
research and of the proethnic elements of Greek culture—a more satisfactory 
point of view than that of Schmidt. As, perhaps, the most perfected, and at 
the same time the most typical, piece of literary work left by its author, it 
deserves more than casual mention. For those who may not have access to the 
essay in its printed form, an outline of the course of thought followed in it is 
here offered. 

After discussing and discarding several theories of the basis of the moral 
ideas of the Greeks—viz. that they sprung from the Olympian theology, from 
the mysteries, from the teachings of the philosophers, from the worship of the 
dead—the author draws the inference that the morality of the Greeks was 
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inherited from that of their Aryan ancestors, which was based upon their relig- 
ion. What this early morality was it is almost impossible to ascertain: we 
can only trace it in its subsequent historical development, with the materials 
at our command. These materials are: First, monumental records; second, 
customs and institutions; third, recorded incidents of private life ; and, fourth, 
which are of least importance, the deliberate expressions of moral and relig- 
ious feeling by poets and philosophers. There was in most respects a distinct 
progress in morals from the Homeric to the Periklean age: for example, in 
regard to the position of orphans, the treatment of homicide, and of the slave 
(as already noted by Grote). There was also evident progress in respect to the 
laws of property and of inheritance, and in commercial honesty, where we are 
inclined unjustly to depreciate the Greeks, and in genuine courage: all of 
which show a development of social relations, and an increased sense of 
society as having claims on the individual recognized by him as duties. There 
was a decline in morals, however, in two particulars at least, viz. the change in 
the position of woman in the family, and the change in the forms of slavery. 
The progress was occasioned proximately, we may believe, by the gnomes of 
the wise men, the responses of the oracles, the elevated utterances of poets, 
the general advance in the arts of life, the establishment of law, great histori- 
cal events, like the Persian wars, exciting deep feeling and bringing forth 
shining examples of heroism. Back of it all was that native and inexplicable 
capacity of the Greeks for progress—their instinctive sense for proportion and 
moderation, their love of freedom, their clear-headedness, their power of reason- 
ing on abstract principles—which guided them between a rigid caste system, 
of which there are traces in their culture, and a rude barbarian license. How 
good was the result? In many respects not only the theories but also the con- 
dition of morals among the Greeks were not different from those of our own 
time. Thus truth, family affection, courage, patriotism, temperance, justice, 
reverence, were praised and the correlative vices condemned. In some respects 
there is a difference: in bodily purity the best standard of the Greeks was 
low; revenge is a duty until we come to Plato, who first gives us hints of a 
nobler conception ; the passive virtues are ignored, such as meekness and 
gentleness ; charity in the form of benevolence was practised, but not incul- 
cated as a duty, unless it is to be recognized in the sacredness of the sup- 
pliant. The morality was that of a self-regarding system, and built up on the 
idea of fitness rather than of right. The relation of the morality of the 
Greeks to their religion is a problem not yet solved: we cannot assert, on the 
one hand, that there was a complete divorce between ethics and religion, nor, 
on the other, that religion was purified only with the progress of ethical con- 
ceptions. The influence of religion on morality may be observed in the power 
of oaths, in the views upon suicide, to a certain extent in the conception of 
bBpic; many duties are emphasized by appeals to the god whose titles, févzoc, 
ixerhowoc, épxecoc, show his direct relation to human duty. It would seem, 
however, that the conception of religion as a distinct motive-power available 
as a sanction of moral duty was not yet fully formed and developed in the 
consciousness of the mass of men. 

There are reasons why it is difficult to frame a clear conception and precise 
description of the religion of the Greeks. It had no standard, no creed, no 
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accepted head to control and co-ordinate local varieties ; it was hospitable to 
novelties and was composite in character. Its inherited mythology it retained 
in some of its features, modifying their interpretation, expanding and enrich- 
ing. It embraced “ most widely divergent views and dispositions towards the 
gods, including in one fold the stern, devout Puritanism of Aeschylos and the 
scoffing, obscene Puritanism of Aristophanes.” Even in the same mind jit 
allowed the co-existence of different conceptions of the supreme divinity (the 
Zeus of the Agamemnon and of the Prometheus of Aeschylos). The historical 
method of inquiry should precede the comparative in the study of the religion 
.of the Greeks. Enough of resemblances exist between the earliest religious 
system of the Vedas (as described by Barth) and that of the Homeric poems, 
in spite of great differences, to warrant the belief that the two had a common 
origin. The details of the form of religion—worship of the powers of Nature— 
brought by the Greek settlers into Greek lands, we have no means of knowing. 
We may, however, infer (Herodotos, II 52) that the ancestors of the Greeks, 
like the singers of the Vedic hymns, had no representations of their gods and 
even a less elaborate mythology than the Vedic. In the lapse of time new 
divinities are introduced (Dionysos), sometimes, however, adopted under old 
names and blended with old Indo-European conceptions, thus producing a 
syncretism puzzling to the student of Greek mythology (the Semitic goddess 
whom at different points along the lines of trade the Greeks adopted under 
several different names, as Aphrodite, Hera, Artemis and perhaps Athene); 
human feelings and functions, social principles and abstract qualities, begin 
to be personified. This multiplication of deities was due not wholly to a 
mysterious impulse towards polytheism, but in large measure to the early 
separation into small communities and the subsequent combination into 
larger aggregates. The anthropomorphizing tendency in mythology, which 
exists among all people, only in different degree, was due to the influence of 
the poet, and to the vivid defining imagination of the race, subsequently pow- 
erfully seconded by the plastic and pictorial arts. This tendency showed 
itself in life, and developed a feeling of comradeship with the gods; it pro- 
duced a tone of simple gladness, a sort of consecration of physical and social 
happiness, which may have weakened the moral influence of religion in some 
directions, but must have strengthened it in others. ‘‘ The hook of Genesis 
tells us that man was made in the image of God. Aristotle supplies the coun- 
terpart to this by his observation that the Greeks made their gods in their own 
image” (Pol. 1, 2, p. 12524). It would follow that as the character of the 
people improved, their conception of the gods would become correspondingly 
elevated. The most prominent agents in this upward movement, or the 
embodiment of the spirit that caused it, seem to have been the Delphic oracle 
and the tragic poets of Athens. From the belief in Apollo—which has not 
yet received the study it deserves—not simply as the revealer of the will of 
Zeus, but as the agent of purification to the soul, seems to have grown up a 
strong faith in the power of the god to bring about an atonement, a reconcilia- 
tion between the sinner and the divine wrath against sin. This faith marks 
the highest point of practical religion reached by the Greeks. Zeus, however, 
remains to the end the supreme god of Greek religion. With the decline of 
national life, religion suffered, though there are indications that it exercised its 
sway for several centuries with undiminished pomp of observance. 
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Our survey of their morality and religion shows us that the religion of the 
Greeks was not a worship of beauty, nor a worship of Nature, nor the display 
of human nature unclothed and unabashed, acting itself out in the joyous 
innocency of infancy. For “all through the literature of Greece is felt the 
sterner strain that distinguishes the man from the child—a sense of duty and 
of responsibility for the discharge of duty—appearing in Homer, rising to its 
highest expression in Aeschylos, not wholly lost in Aristophanes, translated 
into the love of the supreme idea by Plato, and formulated with mathematical 
precision by Aristotle.” Nor, finally, do we find in Greek myths profound 
truths disguised as fables. The motive-cause at the bottom of the phenome- 
non of religion is the need of man for an object of worship—a primal need, 
since we cannot tell whence it arises, whether from fear or from wonder or 
from a sense of sin or from a feeling of material dependence (mdvrec dé beav 
xaréovo’ avpwrot), This impulse to worship seems to have produced in the 
minds of the ancestors of the Greeks a threefold result—worship of the powers 
and forms of Nature, a worship of fire, and possibly a worship of the dead. 
This inheritance was brought to Europe, and in time became localized, 
humanized, and systematized. It was also enlarged on Greek soil by the 
adoption of new deities, both native and foreign. The Greeks were ever ready 
to see a divine agency all about them; their conceptions, though clear and 
clean-cut in some respects, were in others vague and elastic; they had & 
theory of the close association of gods and men. All along from the begin- 
ning their conception of these divine beings was just enough above the moral 
standard of the average man to exert some control upon him and through him 
upon the community. Thus we see how the religion of the Greeks was 
elevated by the improvement of the moral character of the people, and how 
at the same time it helped elevate the character of the people. The apparent 
consecration of vice in the worship of Dionysos and Aphrodite needs no 
explanation here. Both of these cults were apparently introduced from for- 
eign lands; and in the case of both there is evidence of a time when sobriety 
and chastity were required of the worshippers. The gross indulgences which 
became associated with them were not the legitimate product of a distorted 
idea of religion, but the abuse of a natural and right idea. On the whole, the 
religion of the Greeks, though when compared with some others, Christianity 
and even Mahometanism and Buddhism, it appears wavering in its conception of 
a divine nature and feeble in direct moral influence, was yet worthy of the name 
of religion; that is, it was a system of belief as to the relation of man to the 
divine being which influenced him in his conduct towards reverence, integrity, 
temperance, and good-will to his fellow-men. ; 

The last essay, on The Beginning of a Written Literature in Greece (Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, Vol. XI, 1880), is a review 
of Professor F. A. Paley’s article on the same subject in Fraser’s Magazine for 


_March, 1880. Professor Packard clearly shows, by detailed criticism, that 


Paley’s position (that the use of writing to multiply copies of books cannot be 
proved to have been common in Greece before 400 B. C.) is untenable, and he 
gives reasons for believing that the use of writing was familiar before 400 B. C., 
and cites frequent references to books occurring between 425 B. C. and 400 
B.C. Several passages are quoted and interpreted, bearing out this view, some 
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of which imply the collection of a library and the exportation of books. The 
passages are: Pindar, Ol. XI 1 f.; Aeschylos, Supp. 946 f.; Herodotos, I 123, 
125, III 42,123, 128, V 58, VI 55, VIII 133, IX 81; Aristophanes, Frogs, 52 ff., 
943, 1113 f.; Thukydides, I 23, 97; Kratinos (Pollux, VII 210); Eupolis (ib. 
IX 47); Plato Com. (ib. VII 210). From Xenophon and Plato were selected 
several passages to show how very common books must have been before 400 
B. C., or at least before 360 B, C., and on how many subjects they were com- 
posed—viz. Xenophon, Mem, I 6, 14, IV 2, 1-10, Anab. VII 5, 14; Plato, Apol. 
26 D, Phaed. 97 C, 98 B, Symp. 117 B, Gorg. 462 B, 518 B (Mithaikos, author 
of the “‘ Handbook of Sicilian Cookery”), Protag. 325 E, Phaedr. 228 D, 230 D, 
273 A (the phrase temdryxd¢ tiva, ‘to be familiar with an author,’ found also in 
Aristophanes, Birds, 471 ; B.C. 415), 276 C, Theaet. 152 A, 162 A, 166 C, Soph. 
232 D, Polit. 293 A, Parmen. 128 D. 

While here and there in the course of the book exception might be taken to 
certain statements, and modifications might be suggested,! every one will 
admit that in the main the positions assumed are sound, and that they are 
defended alike with logic and with learning. The thoughtfulness and scholarly 
suggestiveness of the essays here selected for especial mention are matched by 
like features in the other essays of this collection, which show, besides, the art 
of appropriateness to the occasions that called them forth. This book is a fit 
memorial of its author. It is to be hoped that among his papers there may yet 
remain material for a second volume, or at least for an enlarged new edition 


of the present volume, 
J. H. Wricurt. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia. (Semitic Series.) Vol. I, Part II. The Book of the 
Bee. Edited by E. A. WALLIS Bupcr, A. M. Oxford, The Clarendon 
Press, 1886. 


“ The Book of the Bee” is a work of whose existence nearly every student 
of Syriac has heard something, but only those who have access to the manu- 
scripts in European libraries have really known anything but its name, its 
author, and a few extracts. It is at last published by the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford, in the Semitic Series (as Vol. I, Part II) of the “Anecdota Oxoniensia,” 
and edited, with an English translation, by Ernest A. Wallis Budge, A. M., 
of the British Museum. The Syriac text, as its date reads, was printed in 1885, 
but the whole book was published in 1886. The work is well edited, and well 


1For example: on the strength of evidence from the grave-monuments of Peloponnesus 
and of Attica lately made available, the word “‘ possibly ’” should be erased from the statement 
that the primal impulse to worship produced, among the ancestors of the Greeks, ‘‘ possibly a 
worship of the dead”’ ( p. 35). This worship, of which these monuments are the record, could 
hardly have sprung up on the soil of Greece. The remark that ‘‘ Thukydides.. . is not men- 
tioned, I believe, by any writer whose works we have, earlier than Dionysios of Halikar- 
nassos”’ (p. 162) might convey a false impression. The historian is certainly mentioned not 
only by Roman writers earlier than Dionysius (as Cicero), but also by Greek writers of a still 
earlier date—at least in quotations and citations preserved to us in the later literature. Thus 
in Marcellinus’s life of Thucydides there are references to statements about Thucydides made 
by Timaeus, Philochorus, Polemon (fl. B. C. 300-200), and others. The account of the relation 
of Demosthenes to Thucydides, though given only in late writers, has also the weight of much 
earlier evidence (Qovxvdidov Dion. Hal., de Thuc. ind. 53, p.944; ta Tod 
+ e+ Tapa TOU Anmoodévous .. . OxTaKis Lucian, adv. ind. 4, 102), 
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translated, the author having the help of the distinguished scholar, Prof. Wil- 
liam Wright, LL.D. (the Arabic professor, not the William Wright, D. D., 
author of “The Empire of the Hittites’), who read every page of the proof, 
and, further, edited the Arabic extracts from a translation of the work, which 
form a part of the book. Besides the matters just indicated, the book contains 
a competent and instructive preface, a glossary of Syriac words either not 
found or not well explained in the Lexicon of Edmund Castle (whom the 
editor calls “ Castell,” doubtless voting himself the orthographic freedom of 
the seventeenth century), an index of proper names, and a list of Scripture 
references. There are also abundant foot-notes, text-critical in the Syriac 
portion, explanatory and literary in the English portion, which are very valuable ; 
though they by no means exhaust the information which a Talmudic or a patristic 
student could profitably impart. The text is based upon four manuscripts, of 
which one, dated A. D. 1559, belongs to the Royal Asiatic Society; another, 
dated A. D. 1709, is in the British Museum; the third, belonging probably to 
the last century, belongs to the Royal Library at Munich; and the fourth, 
dated A, D. 1584, belongs to the Bodleian at Oxford. The editing of the text 
is especially satisfactory. That the copies have been somewhat changed since 
the work was composed appears in the list of the “Catholics (z. ¢. Patriarchs) 
of the East,” which has been continued, with apparent correctness, for some 
two centuries later than the.date of the author. The Munich MS has been 
once translated into Latin, and the translation (by Dr. J. M. Schoenfelder) 
published at Bamberg in 1866. 

The book is a curious affair, compiled by the bishop Shelim6n (Solomon), of 
Akhlat in Armenia, in the second quarter ‘of the thirteenth century. It belongs 
to a class of compositions of which there are many examples in Syriac litera- 
ture, though they are not always put forth frankly under their true colors, but 
are composed like accretions about some nucleus of an ecclesiastical work or 
service-book, to which they serve as a guasi catena or commentary. One of 
these is to be seen in one of the newly-acquired manuscripts of the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York; whose nucleus is the Church cantilatory 
responses or songs, but the accretion an almost endless set of discourses and 
quotations, embracing the topics which begin with creation and end with the 
blessedness of the righteous after the day of judgment. So the Book of the 
Bee is intended to “inform briefly concerning God’s dispensation in the two 
worlds.” Says the author, according to Budge’s translation: “ We have 
gleaned and collected and gathered together chapters and sections relating to 
this whole universe from the garden of the Divine Books and from the crumbs . 
of the Fathers and the Doctors, having laid down as the foundation of our 
building the beginning of the creation of this world, and concluding with the 
consummation of the world to come. We have called this book the ‘ Book of 
the Bee’ because we have gathered of the blossoms of the two Testaments and 
of the flowers of the Holy Books”; and so on, with an expansion of the simile 
of the bee which would do credit to any modern versatile exhorter. 

The book is interesting to the Syriac student, of course, in a linguistic point 
of view ; but it is more interesting as a gauge or index of the literary furniture 
and attainments of a Nestorian bishop of those days, and still more so as dis- 
closing the books and sources which enlightened the Syriac speakers and 
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writers of the time. To-day, even, the Bee is much read by the Nestorian 
ecclesiastics; among some of them, almost as a sort of Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Next to the Bible and the service-books, it is said to be the common classic 
for candidates for clerical orders in some districts. Extremely interesting would 
it be to parcel out each spoonful of honey laid before us by this bee, and assign 
it to the flower whence he gathered it—for the assimilation has been none too 
perfect. The editor, in his notes, has pointed out most, if not all, of the Scrip- 
ture allusions and extracts ; which, indeed, for the most part, lie on the surface. 
He has also done a man’s work in noting the others as far as he could; but the 
reader of patristic Greek, especially if he have read much of Aristotle, can easily 
“spot” whole passages as quotations or extracts or translations. The more 
nearly original Syriac sources can also be easily recognized in large measure, 
since some of them occur in accessible works, and a few even in Syriac chresto- 
mathies. Even to hint at the identifications, however, requires some account 
of the structure and contents of the book. 

It is divided into sixty chapters, of which the author obligingly gives a list 
in the opening section or introduction. Chapter I is on God’s eternal inten- 
tion in respect of the creation of the universe; and then, after one chapter on 
the creation of the seven natures or substances, and another on the four 
elements, one on heaven, another on the angels, there follow a series on the 
Creation, on the Biblical history, interspersed with patristic tradition, down to 
the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the Apostles, after the Ascension ; then 
traditions about the Apostles, the names of the Eastern patriarchs, the names 
of kings who have reigned in the world from the Flood till the author’s time, 
the names of the seventy translators of the Scripture, etc.; then of future 
events—Gog and Magog, Antichrist, and so on—until the Resurrection, the 
blessedness of the righteous, and the misery of demons and sinners in Gehenna, 
with some discussion whether these sufferers will ever receive mercy, and if so, 
when. 

The opening chapters have much from the Mishna and other Jewish tradi- 
tion. The chapter on the angels comes—at least in part—either directly or 
independently from the sources whence the Israelites elaborated their angelology 
and demonology during the Captivity; though earlier Syriac writers and the 
New Testament show their influence with the author of the Bee. The chapters 
on the different stages of the Creation exhibit much Talmudic influence. The 
speculations on Paradise come from a whole field of flowers. Just where the 
author learned that the fig-tree was the forbidden one, it is hard to say; but 
the supposition that the “skins” with which God clothed Adam and Eve were 
“barks of trees” is found in sundry other Syriac compositions. At least down 
to the dispersion after the Flood, the author has other Syriac authority and 
rabbinic tradition combined ; but he is a trifle incorrect in his identifications 
of the early cities. In all this, as elsewhere, when the subject-matter calls for 
it, the Bible furnishes the main thread. Some of his interpretations of Scrip- 
ture passages are very suggestive, and worth considering by Western commen- 
tators. It is not to be supposed that the author drew from the Talmud or the 
rabbinic sources at first hand, Nor does he always follow them; for he makes 
Syriac the primitive language. (Some writers would even go so far, apparently, 
as to make the Greek words adopted in Syriac to be primitive Syriac words, 
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and the Greeks the borrowers.) Nor does he seem to have borrowed from the 
Jews the statement that magic began in the days of Nahor. 

In the subsequent history there appear borrowings from the so-called New 
Testament Apocrypha even. The death of the prophets, which is related in 
Chapter XXXII, immediately after that which gives the list of the kings of 
Judah, is from the same source as the Lives of the Prophets of Epiphanius 
(real or pseudo-), whom the Greek sources confound with him of Tyre, whose 
literary remains Dorotheus translated from their original Latin and “ Hebrew” 
(7. ¢. the local Aramaic) into Greek, and him of Cyprus, to whom the Syriac 
versions unqualifiedly attribute them. It is, however, a different Syriac recen- 
sion from that printed by Nestle. The genealogies of Matthew and Luke 
are reconciled in a way which many an independent and complacent later dis- 
coverer would imagine prophetic. For extra-Biblical matters respecting the 
birth and childhood of Jesus, see the Apocryphal Gospels and like compo- 
sitions. The accounts of the Star, the visit of the Magi, and sundry kindred 
matters, are paralleled by various other Syriac compositions, and seem to be 
diligent extracts and abbreviations from familiar stories. The revelation of 
the Trinity to men in Jesus’ baptism is only one form of a much-worn 
patristic argument. The washing of the Apostles’ feet by Jesus is called the 
baptism of the Apostles, and is laid down as the authority for the apostolical 
succession (of patriarchs, of course, not of mere bishops—for the Western 
churches are less orthodox), under which alone people may be baptized, and so 
enter paradise. The authority for this doctrine the author himself mentions. 
On the “ Passover of our Lord” (¢. ¢, the one preceding the Passion) the author 
himself names many of his sources. On the Passion itself, as the editor notes, 
certain parts are drawn from John Chrysostom. The chapter on “ The Teaching 
of the Apostles,” etc., is not on the tract discovered by Bryennius, but substan- 
tially identical with the account given by Dorotheus, above mentioned; and 
the same is true of the names of the seventy disciples. The A:day7, however, 
does seem to furnish something for the chapter on the General Resurrection, 
and others near it. But it would require much time and great labor to hunt 
out all the sources; and, besides that, the drops from different flowers are 
sometimes mixed. The compilation, however, is the most interesting point in 
the book, and here and there seems to give light as to one limit of the probable 
age of certain compositions ; though, again, as in the case of the anonymous 
“Vision of Ezra the Scribe,” it is hard to say whether that or the Bee is the 
elder. The curious will desire greatly to know on what authority the Bee 
states that Christ was born in the forty-third year of the reign of Augustus 
(baptized in the fifteenth year of Tiberius is doubtless a conclusion from 
Luke iii), and crucified in the seventeenth year of Tiberius. But the author 
does not always give a statement as undoubted. He frequently gives the 
different opinions held on a point in controversy, sometimes stating the ac- 
cepted and orthodox belief of the Church, and sometimes leaving the decision 
in suspense. 

To the technical scholar the book is very entertaining and instructive; to 
the general cultured reader it will prove (of course in the English translation) 
sometimes like stupid sermons, and sometimes like music and stained windows ; 
but as a piece of work well done, and as a valuable addition to the stock of 
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printed Syriac literature, with its lexical and grammatical Awusbeutung, it 
reflects credit on both editor and publisher, and is to be heartily welcomed. 
(4to, pp. xvi, 156, 185—the last numbered in Syriac and Arabic.) — 

Isaac H. HALL. 


Corso de Historia da Litteratura Portugueza, por THEOPHILO BRAGA. 8vo. 
6+ 411 pp. Lisboa, Nova Livraria Internacional, 1885. 


On the tenth of June, 1880, was enacted in Lisbon one of the most remark- 
able pageants ever witnessed in any country or in any age. It was the 
tercentenary of Camoens’ death, when literary representatives from the civ- 
ilized world gathered in the Portuguese capital to help his countrymen pay 
appropriate homage to the memory of the great poet. The remains of the 
bard and those of the statesman whose valorous deeds he had sung, Vasco da 
Gama, were transferred to the same resting-place, while kings, princes, nobles 
and people joined the 4/erat#i in making this the most unique occasion in the 
nation’s history. Hundreds of special publications, artistic productions and 
historical contributions bearing upon the life and writings of the singer of the 
Lusiads were issued, and served to mark a notable era in the literary life of 
Portugal. It was the beginning of a new epoch that has since been prolific in 
works and monographs of special investigation into the sources and earliest 
documents of Lusitanian lore, A recasting of methods in the treatment of 
her literary history has naturally followed, and one of the best examples of it 
is seen in the treatise before us. The man who seems to be actuated above 
all others by something of the literary spirit that moved the great Camoens, is 
the author of this work. His unflagging energy, his wonderful capacity for 
work, his extraordinary production, have scarcely been surpassed in the same 
length of time by any /ittérateur of the Peninsula, and, particularly in modern 
times, has his example been exceptional among his countrymen. Fired by an 
unwavering patriotism, he has pushed forward against insurmountable obsta- 
cles, making known to the world outside the rich treasures of Portuguese lore, 
and carrying back to his countrymen, so exclusive in their literary life, those 
germs of modern European thought whose liberalizing influences have eman- 
cipated modern culture and raised it above the formalism and narrowness of 
that of mediaeval times. 

In the spirit of reform, the author wrote, in 1875, his ‘“‘ Manual da Historia 
da Litteratura portugueza,” which was a failure because it was so much in 
advance of the public demand; or, as a critic facetiously said of it: “Acharam- 
o sempre grande, e que por este motivo deixavam de o adoptar.” In this work 
the writer formulated his canon of literary criticism in the following words: 
“A reforma do ensino da litteratura deve partir da conclusdo a que chegou a 
sciencia moderna que o estudo das creagGées intellectuaes nao se pode fazer em 
abstracto. E necessario nunca abandonar a communicac¢do directa com os 
monumentos, explicando-os e apreciando-os pelas suas relacGes historicas como 
© meio e circumstancias em que foram produzidas. O estudo da litteratura 
feito nos vagas generalidades, conduz a essas receitas de tropos, que tiram a 
seriedade as mais altas concep¢G6es do espirito humano. Na instruc¢do de um 
paiz deve entrar com toda a sua importancia um elemento nacional; no ensino 
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fundado nas dcas abstracgcGes nunca esse sentimento se desperta.” It is in 
conformity with this doctrine that the “ Corso de Historia da Litteratura” 
represents the last stage of growth of the author’s literary conception, pro- 
mulgated with unbounded enthusiasm in a long series of publications during 
along term of years. It has behind it twenty volumes of the “ Historia da 
Litteratura portugueza,” twelve volumes of “ Fontes tradicionaes,” “ O Cancio- 
neiro portuguez do Vaticana,” various critical editions of national poets, “ Os 
Elementos da Nacionalidade portugueza,” the “Historia da Pedagogia em 
Portugal,” “ Systema de Sociologia,” and, moreover, a decade and a half of 
active service as Professor of Modern Literature, especially of Portuguese 
literature, in the Curso Superior de Lettras of Lisbon. Such a schooling 
ought to be sufficient guarantee that the author will give us here his best 
thought, sifted and presented according to good method, in a clear and incisive 
manner ; and, in truth, we do find his present work far superior to that of ten 
years ago from many points of view, but especially in that he shows here a 
more thorough comprehension of the Middle Ages in their relation to the 
historic periods that preceded and followed them, in his application to the 
literary life of nations of the striking division of static and dynamic as given by 
Comte for social phenomena, in his systematic co-ordination of modern litera- 
tures, his determination with clear judgment of the relation of Portuguese 
literature to that of ‘foreign countries, and, finally, his philosophic presentation 
of the unity of Occidental literatures that thus form a counterpart to the social 
elements of Western society. 

In his introduction the author expounds what he holds to be the basis of 
literary criticism, and proceeds directly to the discussion of the static elements 
of literature—race, tradition, language and nationality—and then tothe further 
determination of the dynamic element, defining literature as “‘ uma synthese, 
o quadro do estado moral de uma nacionalidade; a expressdo consciente da 
sua secular e historica. ... Subordinada ao meio social sua 
origem e destino, a litteratura reflecte todas as modifica¢Ges successivas d’ esse 
meio, achando-se como todos os outros phenomenos sociologicos, sujeita a leis 
naturaes de ordem séatica ou de conservacao, e de progresso ou de ac¢do 
dynamica. Sem o conhecimento dos elementos staticos das litteraturas, é 
impossivel comprehender a sua origem e modo de forma¢do; sem a apreciacao 
das condicées dynamicas, mal se avaliara o que pertence a influencia indi- 
vidual dos escriptoresde genio. Pela mutua dependencia entre os phenomenos 
staticos e dynamicos é que se podem caracterisar as epocas litterarias de 
esplendor ou de decadencia, de inven¢gdo ou de imitacao.” The characteristics 
of race, traditions, forms of language, the sentiment of nationality, are the 
universal elements of emotion expressed by the writer or by the artist in his 
works, and hence that only is a chef-d’oeuvre, literary or artistic, “que mais 
assenta sobre bases ethnicas e tradiccionaes.” 

With these fundamental principles constantly in view, our author now moves 
on to the investigation of the different epochs of Portuguese literature, to a 
characterization of the writers that have held most closely to popular sources 
and traditions, from the famous king Diniz, of the thirteenth century; the poets 
of the Cancionciro de Rezende, in the fifteenth; Gil Vicente, Christovao Falcao 
and Luiz Cam6es, in the sixteenth ; Rodrigues Lobo and D. Francisco Manuel 
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de Mello, in the seventeenth, down to Almeida Garrett, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and he would see in the celebrity of each one only a measure more or less 
full of his adherence to national tradition. So much the greater will be the 
poet in proportion as he is able to merge himself into the great current of 
popular sympathy, into the spirit-life of the people! 

Dividing the history of Portuguese literary life into six epochs, the author 
discusses in the first (twelfth to fourteenth century), which he designates 
Trovadores Gailecio-Portuguezes, the influence of Southern France upon home 
thought and writing: it is the origin and diffusion of Provengal literature and 
its extension to Portugal; the connection of Northern France, through the 
Chanson de Geste, with the literary production of his native country; the 
elements of Gallo-Breton thought as represented in her Lays, her Legends of 
King Lear, of Arthur, of Merlin and Tristan; the ecclesiastic and humanistic 
influence through Latin translations, and the organization of Chronicles in 
prose. In the second epoch (the fifteenth century), entitled Os Poetas Palacianos, 
he seeks to trace the elaboration of Provengal lyrism in Italy, and its passage 
thence into Spain, and the imitation of the Spanish poetic school in Portugal 
as represented by the Cancioneiro geral of Garcia de Rezende; the spread of the 
Romances of the Round Table ; the diffusion of Latin erudition through trans- 
lations, and the development of a popular element, as shown in the formation 
of the Romanceiros. The third period (sixteenth century), named Os Quinhen- 
tistas, represents the high-water mark of literary activity in Portugal: the 
renascence of Graeco-Roman culture, the conflict between mediaeval and clas- 
sical erudition—the latter represented especially by Italian influence. Here 
Ferndo de Oliveira and Jao de Barros made the beginnings in the discussion 
of Portuguese grammar, Gil Vicente founded the national theatre, Bernardino 
Ribeiro and Christovao Falcdo developed to its highest point popular lyric 
poetry, Sa de Miranda and his school, favoring Italian influence, introduced 
the imitation of classic models, and, finally, came CamGes to conciliate and 
bind together the classical and mediaeval spirit in the greatest of modern 
epics, Os Lusiadas. In the fourth period (seventeenth century), Os Cudturanistas, 
the author discusses the syncretism of Italian and Spanish influence in Portugal, 
and the attempted reform in grammar-study of the Portuguese language. In 
the fifth (eighteenth century), Os Arcades, the influence of the pseudo-classicism 
of the French, the reaction against the humanism of the Jesuits, the reforms 
of the Marquis of Pombal and the formation of the Academia real das Sciencias, 
with their characteristics and results, are presented in a forcible manner, and 
the chief causes indicated that produced a transition into the sixth and final 
epoch (the nineteenth century), O Romantismo. Here the renovation of Portu- 
guese literature, as a consequence of the importation of liberal thought ; 
the liberal romanticism, as represented by Almeida Garrett; the religious, by 
Herculano; the classical reaction of Castilho, and the dissolution of romanticism 
through the revolutionary and critical spirit of the present time, are set forth 
with a vigor that enables one to seize readily upon the main lines of literary 
growth as it exists in Portugal. In the early part of the treatise, especially, 
the author is careful to give the sources of literary documents, to indicate 
where the MSS are to be found, to present afergus of comparative literary 
growth that are most encouraging and stimulating to the student of compara- 
tive European literatures, and show a striking contrast to the general treatment 
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of this subject by his countrymen. A further important feature of the work is 
the benefit the reader derives from the author’s acquaintance with the recent 
investigations of English, German, French and Italian scholars in this field. 
In this respect, the modern school of criticism and the writers on literary 
history in Portugal give evidence of serious labor that is refreshing when com- 
pared with their forerunners of only a few decades ago. In truth, they have 
fully entered into the quickening spirit of nineteenth-century culture, and 
nowhere else more than in the noble Lusitania of to-day do we find the 
liberal thought of European literary life productive of richer fruits and the 
enthusiasm of the workers marked by a truer sense of their obligation to the 
glorious past. To be convinced of this, one has but to read this important and 
timely treatise of one of her most brilliant scholars and most polished writers. 
A. M. ELLiorrt. 


Bibliothek der Angelsachsischen Poesie. 2 Aufl., Bd. II. Herausgegeben von 
RICHARD PAUL WOLKER. 


To the kindness of the editor of this celebrated work, Prof. R. P. Wiilker, 
I am indebted for advanced sheets of the second volume, containing the poem 
Andreas. Since the publication of the first volume, and of his admirable 
“ Grundriss,’ Wilker’s name has been a sufficient guarantee for painstaking, 
diligent investigation, accurate scholarship, and original research. This volume 
is no whit behind his former work. In the small compass of eighty-six pages 
we have the best text of this poem that has yet been published, and at the 
same time the cream of what has been said about it by others. He has 
liberally accepted former emendations, though he has rejected without hesita- 
tion those which did not commend themselves to his critical judgment. Some 
of his own emendations and readings commend themselves to us at once. One 
is so simple that I do not see how the other editors could have overlooked it, 
as every one has done heretofore ; that is, in 1. 1082, Wiilker retains the reading 
of the MS, and simply separates aenig and me and cwic and me in the next 
line. Again, in 1. 855, he seems to me to have passed over a reading equally 
as simple; for he has followed Thorpe in changing weordode of the MS to 
werSeode. By punctuating differently, we can, I think, get a perfectly easy 
passage out of what has heretofore given us all so much trouble. I would, 
therefore, suggest placing a semicolon after ferede, 1. 853, and read as follows: 


in Pam ceole wes cyninga wuldor: 
waldend weorSode ic, his word oncneow, 
peh he his megwlite bemiden hzefde. 


In 1. 1154 I cannot agree with his acceptation of Grein’s emendation—/reod 
for freond. The fie in this line could not possibly refer to any other word 
grammatically than to geoce in 1.1152. But if any change is to be made, why 
not change Aie to iene, and retain freond? This word seems to me much 
stronger in this connection than /veod. His minor changes I shall not notice 
in this paper, as I am now engaged upon a thorough revision of my own text 
and notes, and shall take note of them all in a new edition of Andreas. But 
a few important readings I wish to notice here. In 1. 733 I am glad to see he 
retains the MS reading, although s does alliterate with sc. Wilker rightly 
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refers to Schipper’s Metrik, I 50 f., and says that at the time of the writing of 
this poem such an imperfect rime could easily have slipped in. Imperfect 
rimes are frequent enough in this poem; cp. ll. 864, 865, 1434, 1562, etc. 
Between ll. 828-30 Wiilker leaves a gap. After careful study I am convinced 
that my understanding of this passage, as given in my edition of this poem, is 
in the main correct, though I arranged the lines incorrectly. Wiilker confesses 
that there is no gap in the sense, and is in doubt only about my translation, 
Arranged as follows, it seems to me as clear as any other passage in the poem : 


purh lyftgelac on land becwom 
to Pere ceastre pe him cining 
engla Sa per aras sidigean 
eadige on upweg, edles neosan. 


The MS has Sa pa; but the combination 8a per (cf. An. 1298, 1557, 1571, 
1627; El. 417, 871, 875, etc.) occurs often, and gives better sense. 

Beginning at 1. 1036, we have a corrupt passage which Wilker has thrown 
some light on, though he has left it unsettled. He prints thus: 


1, 1035. tu 7 hundteontig geteled rime 

swylce seofontig 

generede fram nide: per he nenigme forlet 

under burglocan bendum festne, 

ond peer wifa Pa gyt weorodes to eacan 

1040. anes wana... pe fiftig 

forhte gefreoSode. 
The emendation ond for om, in 1. 1039, does not seem to be what the sense 
calls for. I should suggest to retain om in the peculiar sense which it has with 
verbs of taking, receiving, etc. (cf. Grein’s Sprachschatz, II 330, 5, and Harrison 
and Sharp’s Beowulf, p. 247 d, under om), and to change per to bem ; cf. on 
pam, Dan, 750. Then, by emending 1. 1040 so as to read thus: 


anes wana orwyrpe fiftig, 


we get the following out of this passage: “‘ Two hundred, counted by number, 
also seventy, he saved from destruction ; there he left not one fast with bonds 
in the city enclosure, out of which then also, in addition to the men, of women 
fifty wanting one he freed from ignominy, from fright.” For orwyr%Se cf. 
Grein’s Sprachschatz, II 360. This word is found Jul. 69; Ps. Stev. 82, 17. 

At 1. 1664, and again at ll. 1667 and 1668, Wiilker accepts a gap in the 
text, though none exists in the MS. Wiilker’s objections to my reading— 
that the people could not be afraid of death, etc.—are well taken. is him fus 
hyge, their mind is sad, does refer to the departure of Andreas. For fus = sad, 
tristis, see Grein, Sprachschatz, I 359, under fus. Grein quotes this passage, 
and understands it as Ido. But he is mistaken, I think, in supposing that 
they are not also sad “ on account of their sins” of firenum. What would so 
likely occur to them on the eve of his departure as the remembrance of their 
former evil deeds and unholy lives, from which they had been rescued by 
Andrew? Hence they thought that, if he should leave them, they would 
relapse into their former sinful state. The two half-lines in 1666 and 67 can 
easily be printed as one. As we have shown above, imperfect verses are 
frequent in this poem. Grein does not emend on account of the sense, but 
seemingly only to better the verse. 
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In the passage beginning with 1. 1478, it is difficult to understand Wilker’s 
punctuation, especially his placing a full stop at the ‘end of 1.1480. By this 
punctuation he ‘has, I think, made the next two or three lines more difficult 
than before. But here, as in several other places, he has given us little clue to 
his understanding of the passage. I would call special attention to these: 
l. 375, wedo gewette ; 1.1159, winraced; |. 1169, weriges ; 1. 1173, gefered; 1. 
1266, aco/, etc. In the first passage, 1. 375, every editor has, I think, construed 
these words differently. In other places he has given the different opinions; 
cf. 1. 742, septe; 1. 819, berede; 1. 942, heafodmagu; 1.999, god, drvhtendom, 
etc. All these words and passages will, it is true, be settled when the second 
edition of the Sprachschatz appears. But it seems to me a mistake to explain 
some and to omit others that require explanation just as much. 

In numerous places in Wiilker’s notes attention is called to false readings in 
my edition. I have carefully compared every variation between his and my 
own readings, and I find that the following false readings were given me in 
the copy of the MS which he kindly furnished me: 1. 37, murndon ; 1. 105, 
tires ; 1. 136, hwenne ; 1. 358, sidbe ; 1. 401, agefon ; 1. 439, cunnedan ; 1. 504, 
sneoweS ; 1. 556, fruman; 1. 613, forleole ; 1. 663, std fete ; 1. 664, elleffne ; 
1. 719, Cheruphim 7 Seraphim (MS et); 1. 770, alfale ; 1. 776, as MS, @rendu ; 
1, 801, geweoton ; 1. 859, eade ; 1.987, 7 synfulra, This character, I find, though 
placed just before syxfu/ra, was intended to mark the end of a page (42 4) in 
the MS. 1. 1074, geleah ; 1. 1154, eann, Wiilker left this uncorrected in a copy 
of Kemble’s edition which he corrected for my use, but supposing that it was 
an oversight, I did not give it asa MS reading; l. 1192, ber se cyninga; 1. 
1193, wemndon ; 1. 1338 Wiilker omitted on” his megwhite in the copy furnished 
me. Hence my note. 1. 1381, forhogodes. There are seven other errors called 
attention to in his notes, for which I am responsible: 1. 85, sci/d hetum ; 1. 143, 
gleawne ; 1. 479, Pinne ; 1. 828, Sa pa; 1. 925, ond- (MS and-) ; 1. 929, meahte ; 
1. 1699, dlyssum. 

The proof-reading has been done and the references made with remarkable 
accuracy. Only the following few misprints and mistakes have been noticed: 
p. 23, 1. 496 (note), B. accredited with two different readings for the same words ; 
p. 26, 1. 561 (note), Aearmwide; p. 29, 1. 620 (note), incorrect statement about 
B.’s punctuation ; p. 33,1]. 733 (note), cySde twice for cySSe; p. 48, 1. 103, incor- 
rect statement made about crunge : cf. my edition ; p. 66, 1. 1376, gescy/ded for 
gescil3éd, 

Let us hope that Prof. Wiilker will give all his time to this work, till he has 
thoroughly revised both the Bibliothek and the Sprachschatz. All students of 
Old English are awaiting their revision with the greatest interest. 

W. M. BASKERVILL. 


Der Diphthong « im griechischen unter Beriicksichtigung seiner Entsprech- 
ungen in verwandten Sprachen, von HERBERT WEIR SMYTH, Ph. D. Gét- 
tingen, 1885. 


In this diligently prepared paper Mr. Smyth has given a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of Greek vocalism, and especially to the study of Homeric 
forms, inasmuch as he has confined his treatment to the cases’ of ec that occur 
in Homer or in the old epic poetry, illustrating these at the same time by 
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inscriptions antedating 403 B.C. The questions that come up for discussion 
_ are many and varied, both as to difficulty and intrinsic importance. In some 
cases the author simply states the theories of others, especially when these are 
generally accepted ; often he has explanations and suggestions of his own, in 
some cases of especial value, in all worthy of consideration; sometimes again 
he refuses to offer an explanation for questions that have puzzled every one 
working in the same field heretofore. 

The Greek diphthong ez is of threefold origin: First, the original Indo-Euro- 
pean diphthong in the row o, e, 4; second, the diphthong which has its origin 
in the separate and individual life of the Greek language out of ¢-+-¢, these 
elements coming together in various ways; third, the spurious diphthong « 
derived from contraction or compensative lengthening. In treating the first 
class, the recent investigations of Indo-European vocalism and ablaut are 
alluded to, but not discussed ; it would seem, though, that the author has a bias 
for De Saussure’s views, for, in his very first sentence, he derives ¢, 6, d@ from ¢e, 
¢o,ea. This may be true or not, yet it is hardly made more acceptable by the 
author’s defense on p. 6. Speaking of the development of diphthongs from 
long vowels, as O. H. G. wo < P. T. 6, he says: “‘ Dass sich Diphthonge aus den 
reinen Langen haben entwickeln kénnen, ist ein Beweis, dass diese reinen 
Langen urspriinglich diphthongischer Natur waren.” 

Pure possibilities afford but slight proof of actual linguistic phenomena, 
According to Mr. Smyth’s own view (Am. Journ. Phil. VI, p. 420), the spurious 
diphthong ec derived from compensative lengthening assumed after 380 B. C. 
a diphthongal character. The English diphthong ai in five is of similar history, 
yet surely this later development is no proof of diphthongal origin. After this 
general introduction we are given a list of 69 groups of words showing the 
ablaut oz, et, ¢, The fullness with which kindred forms are cited from inscrip- 
tions is of the utmost value. Under the group Feidoyua: the form IoAtidoc offers 
some difficulty, and the explanation the author suggests as lengthened under 
the ictus for IloAbjdoc¢, he seems himself inclined to retract in Vol. VI, p. 440 of 
this Journal. 

The second diphthong «:, originating out of ¢-4-¢, brings up the question of 
divdoracig in Homer, which the author discusses very fully. The conclusion is 
reached that diaeresis occurs finally and medially in the case of e¢-stems, with 
the exception of those words that form or contain a proceleusmaticus; in the 
case of ev-stems always finally, but failing often medially, especially in the 
case of feminines. This diphthong ec may also be reduced from #, or it may 
be occasioned by epenthesis, or it may arise from a prehistoric contraction in 
certain forms of the verb, as, 2d and 3d pers. sing., pres. and fut. ind. act. 
The author favors us with a theory.of the 3d pers. sing. which is certainly 
original and striking: “ ¢épex ist gepe-, Nebenform zu gepo-, + « Locativelement, 
also ‘im tragen,’ reines Infinitiv als 3 p.s. gebraucht.” In discussing epen- 
thesis he says; “Es ist undenkbar, dass das ¢ in xpetjwv sowohl das 7 in oo 
umwandeln kénnte, als auch die Kraft besdsse, vorzuspringen.” 

With the correctness of the explanation offered for xpeicowv we are less con- 
cerned than with the view here indicated of the nature of epenthesis. Surely 
it is not unthinkable that epenthesis or umlaut may occur without the ¢ or / 
being removed from its original position. Has not Zend numbers of such 
forms as vicaiti, Skr. vingati; navaitis, Skr. navati? And, if this be true, 
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what is to hinder the remaining ¢ or 7 from exerting a further influence on the 
consonant after which it stands? This is exactly what occurs in the West 
Germanic dialects in such cases as A.-S. *hanjdz > *benja > benna; *satjan 
> *setjan > settan ; *racjan > *recjan > reccan ; and still more strikingly in 
Old Saxon settian, reccian. 

The spurious diphthong is discussed under the following heads: First, ec from 
compensative lengthening; second, ec < ¢ under the ictus; third, ec derived 
from ¢ -++- an ¢ developed in certain cases before vowels; fourth, e arising from 
contraction of ee. 

Dr. Smyth’s treatise is a most welcome contribution to the scientific study of 
grammar, and shows the praiseworthy tendency of recent investigations to deal 
with minute points and collect,as far as possible, complete material as the only 
sure basis for satisfactory theories. A favorable review of Dr. Smyth’s work 
by Gustav Meyer may be found in the Berliner Wochenschrift, 31 July, 1886. 

j. 8. 


The Roots and Stems of Words in the Latin Language Explained and Illus- 
trated with Examples. By JOHN WENTWORTH SANBORN, A. M, Albion, 
N. Y., Published by the Author, 1886. 


This little pamphlet, of barely ten pages, is designed to throw light on the 
difference between roots and stems, and to furnish a guide to teachers and 
pupils. It seems to us to throw very little light, and often to lead astray. The 
writer’s lack of sound linguistic training is everywhere evident. On the very 
first page we are told that the word és-sé has the root és, and this is also its 
stem. It is certainly time that a long-mark over a vowel should mean simply 
that the vowel itself is long. In vex, king, rég is said to be the verbal root desig- 
nating an odject. Here the difference between rég and rég of regere is certainly 
not made clear. Nor is there much illumination in the following sentences: “A 
few examples of pronominal roots will illustrate: méin mei, td in tui, and such 
remains of pronominal roots as a, ¢, 7,0, #, ie.” “Jddicis is such a word; its 
compounded roots are iz and dic (from ius and dico).” ‘The stem of principes 
is princeps.” ‘ The root of génu is gon; the stem is genu.” ‘“ The stem of hic 
is 4d; if the enclitic me is added ce (cz) appears; as hiccine.” ‘* The stem of il/é 
is 74/6, or an old form o//6.” Finally, the root of 440 is said to be do or bib, In 
the face of these and other statements, which it is superfluous to mention here, 
we humbly beg leave to differ from the opinion of “several distinguished 
instructors,” who, according to the writer’s preface, examined the manuscript 
and thought it would prove “ no sacrifice of thoroughness.” M. W. 


Ovid, Tristia, Book I. The Text Revised, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
S. G. Owen, B. A. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1885. Pp. Ixiv, 115. 


This book, as the editor announces, is only an instalment of a larger com- 
mentary on the complete Tristia, which is in preparation. It can hardly be 
denied that Ovid has received of late less attention from scholars than he 
deserves. Robinson Ellis has given us a learned edition of the Ibis, contributing 
much to its elucidation, and the idea of the edition before us seems to have 
been suggested by him. As the last commentary to the Tristia was that of 
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Lérs, in 1839, a more modern commentary was sorely needed. For the consti- 
tution of the text, Owen has collected new materials, in using which he has 
shown himself very conservative, giving little room to conjectural emendation. 

For many of the statements in the introduction he acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to recent German dissertations. The life of Ovid is given at length, 
with copious foot-notes referring to the authorities. The works of Ovid are 
briefly described in the order of their chronological sequence. Book V of the 
Tristia is assigned to the spring of A. D. 12, in opposition to the view of 
Graeber, who puts it at the end of 11 A. D. A long section is devoted to the 
friends and patrons of Ovid addressed in the Tristia and Pontic epistles. It is 
assumed that the persons addressed in the two collections are substantially the 
same, although in the Tristia the names were suppressed. To the settlement 
of the vexed question as to the cause of Ovid’s banishment nothing new is 
added, the view followed being in the main that of Gaston Boissier. In a 
chapter on the literary value of the Tristia, an attempt is made to reply to 
some of the strictures which have been passed upon them, especially to 
Macaulay’s charge of pusillanimity and impatience. Certain faults of form 
are admitted, and attributed to lack of pruning, to rhetorical exuberance, and 
the imitation of the Alexandrine school. The section on the MSS ought 
certainly to be expanded in the complete edition. Owen has made an inde- 
pendent collation of the Marcianus (L), the most important MS, and has 
collated for the first time a MS belonging to the Earl of Leicester, at Holk- 
ham Hall, Norfolk (H). Of the Vaticanus (V) a careful collation was made 
for him by Mr. Monaci. G, already well known (Guelferbytanus), H, and V, 
he considers to be of equal value, although he gives no proof of this statement. 
They are of the same class with L, and are used to supplement it. Occasional 
references are also made to a Bodleian MS of the fifteenth century, and a 
thirteenth-century MS at Arras. We have noted fourteen passages where Owen 
follows the reading of L, or of the better MSS, where Giithling has deserted 
them, In II gt he keeps corpora, against the plausible carbasa adopted by 
Riese and Githling. In X 24 he keeps reAiguit, which had been set aside by 
previous editors in favor of ve/egit, and puts verses 25, 26 after 27, 28. In V 35 
rebus succurrite laesis is supported by Silius XI 6. In III 97, following HV, he 
reads nataeque virigue ; but may not viri have come from the line above, and is 
not nataeque meumque of GA to be preferred? Giithling reads with Merkel 
nataeve meumve, To decide this question we need a more complete conspectus 
of the kind of errors common to HV than is afforded by this one book. In 
IV 23, by a typographical error, Giithling is made to read both revel/i and 
repelli. In 1X 35 Owen ingeniously conjectures esto et iam miseris pietas; but 
Roby, in a note given in Appendix, p. 109, is inclined to defend the reading of 
the MSS, est etiam, as a reminiscence of Verg. Aen. I 462, Sunt lacrimae rerum. 
It may be noted here that in the commentary hardly enough attention has 
been paid to Vergilian parallels, although several reminiscences are pointed 
out. The notes, as a whole, are very clear and thorough, and much light is 
thrown by judicious translations. In VII 33, where Aée//i is defended, no 
mention is made of Birt’s objection (Das antike Buchwesen, p. 30) to the use 
of Zidellus for a complete work in several 4éri. Birt proposes to read either 
primi or lidellis. We trust that the complete edition of the Tristia will not be 
_ long delayed. M. W. 
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ARCHIV FUR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. Dritter Jahr- 
gang. 
Heft 1. 


The first article in this new volume, “‘ Lucifer von Cagliari und sein Latein,” 
pp. 1-58, is by W. Hartel, who has just prepared an edition of Lucifer for the 
new Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum. This fierce polemic against Arianism 
shows little trace of any classical training. His only borrowing from Cicero 
is so characteristic that it is worth quoting. 310, 11: ‘ Quousque tandem 
abuteris dei patientia, Constanti?” He repeatedly calls attention to the 
rusticus sermo of his epistolae. All his works fall between the years 356 and 
361; but, singularly enough, in the later works there are fewer vulgarisms of 
form and syntax, while the periods are more perspicuous, and the diction more 
choice. Lucifer is chiefly acquainted with African writers, especially Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian, and his language much resembles theirs. Orthographical 
peculiarities, which Hartel thinks may have been characteristic, not simply of 
Lucifer, but of the average Latin of his time, are taken up and illustrated. 
with some fullness. I mention here some of the more important: 

1. Interchange of and (es, 2s, em, im). However, dative forms in as 
vege, destructore,are not common. 2, Interchange of o and wu (0, um, os, us), ¢. g. 
accusatives in ws like servus and in os like conatos. 3. Interchange of w and é 
in root-syllables and endings. 4. Interchange of a and ¢, sometimes merely 
graphic, as in corum for coram, sometimes, perhaps, phonetic. 5. gu for c, as 
quo apostata, gquoram. 6. Confusion of the dental surd and sonant, ¢, however, 
being more frequently written for d,than dfor 7. 7. Dropping of the final con- 
sonants m, ¢,d,c,#,/. 8. Absence of assimilation, especially in the groups 3d, 
bs, as in obtimum, scribsi. 9. False aspiration is frequent, and its opposite 
psilosis, e. g. hinanimamur, hoccidendum odierna. 10. g for j7,as regecit, 11. 
Occasional aphaeresis of vowels, as in stud, stote, and the opposite extricta for 
stricta, Wartel, in his further examination, shows that Lucifer has all the pecu- 
liarities which stamp the African Latinity. Under “ Lexikalisches” he 
discusses, in alphabetic order, the use of nearly three hundred words and 
phrases. Interesting is the use of ad with the abl. after comparatives and 
dissimilis, an for quam after a comparative idea, and the combination a mecne, 
certus in the sense of guidam= Fr. un certain, civitas = urbs everywhere, urbs 
not being found. Compounds of com are very numerous; cur with subjunctive 
is frequent for guia; facere with infinitive is common in the sense of French 
Saire ; factum = mortem, found also in inscriptions, the pronunciation of factum 
probably being the same as that of fatum ; fortassis found ten times for fortasse ; 
infirmitas = morbus ; ne (not enclitic) in sense of nonne and num; nimius—= 
magnus (cf. Archiv I 98), populi = Ger. Leute, quam = magis, potius quam ; quasi 
= o¢, sé is used in direct questions. 
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II. Declension and Conjugation. The details are too numerous to be given 
here, but there are many deviations from the normal usage, e. g. diademam, acc.; 
anathema, abl. Infinitives of z-stems are regularly contracted, as servisse, guae- 
sisse; toto and alio occur as datives. Hebrew names are usually treated as 
indeclinable, but there are several exceptions, as Danihelem, Scariothae, etc. 
Forms based on false analogy are plaudeas, conpulserunt, desinuerint, referso, and 
others. We find odivi, odis, odimur, odies, odire, odiri, odientes. There isa 
decided preference for contract forms like audisti, delessent, replesti, laudarit. 
Especially noticeable is the periphrastic use of esse with participles in all the 
moods and tenses. A few examples of this from earlier writers, beginning 
with Cato, are given in Draeger, Synt. I? 293. Over 200 examples are found 
in Lucifer. Often the subjunctive is used in clauses parallel with the indica- 
tive without distinction of meaning. In the compound tenses of deponent 
verbs, fui, fuerim, etc., are used for sum, sim, etc. This tendency, already 
noticeable in Livy, seems to have steadily increased in later writers. 

III. Syutax and Style. In the use of the cases the deviations are not 
numerous. wéti, frui and fotiri are sporadically used with the accusative, and 
credere takes the acc. twice. The accusative more frequently extends its sphere 
than the other cases, and there are at least two instances of an accusative 
absolute. Adverbial phrases are in acternum, in perpetuum, in totum, ad ulti- 
mum, For the genitive we find ad with acc. in mecessifas ad absentem percuti- 
endum. So also dicere ad aliguem for the dative. The subject accusative with 
inf. is often omitted, but it is found expressed after numerous verbs, as cogere, 
concupiscere, dolere, facere, hortari, rogare, etc. Thenom. with inf. is also found 
after numerous passive verbs, as adseverari, agnosci, doceri, etc. The ablative 
of the gerund is used after desinere, desistere, deese, and also where we should 
expect dum or cum. Instead of the infinitive we have guia as often with the 
ind. as with the subj., and guod more frequently with subj., guwoniam occurring 
but once in this sense. We even find an acc. with inf. after guwod and guia. ut 
is used with ind. in clauses expressing a consequence. The ind. is often used 
in indirect questions, The subjunctive shows a very confused use in dependent 
clauses, where no connection is established by wf or any other conjunction, and 
frequently in co-ordinate clauses the ind. and subj. are used with no appreciable 
difference of meaning. The subjunctive is not only found after guia, misi 
quia, guia enim, quoniam, quando, siquidem, to assign a reason, but also after fost- 
quam and posteaguam, while cum with the ind. is more frequent than we should 
expect. ‘The tenses also have lost their sharp definition. The preference for 
pluperfect forms is marked, and adds to the evidence for the gradual disap- 
pearance of the imperfect subj. (see Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
the Roman Folk-Speech, Vol. I of this Journal, pp. 410-15). In the matter of 
style, Hartel calls attention to the frequent anaco/utha, the use of ellipsis and 
asyndeton and tmesis, which often obscure the sense. 


In a brief note, p. 58, W6lfflin shows that the French caériole¢ comes from 
capreolus, with reference not simply to the springing motion of the buck, but 
probably also to some resemblance between the shape of the vehicle and of 
the horns. 


Pp. 59-69. Zu den lateinischen Sprichwortern und sprichwdrtlichen Redens- 
arten, by P. The proverbs in which some animal is mentioned or referred 
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to are here treated systematically, to the exclusion of those already treated by 
Genthe in his Epistula de proverbiis Romanorum ad animalium naturam 
pertinentibus, Hamburg, 1881, and by Wortmann, De Comparationibus Plau- 
tinis et Terentianis ad animalia spectantibus, Marburg, 1883. Under sus 
Minervam a reference should be added to De Oratore II 233. In Varro, Sat. 
Men. 575 (ed. Biicheler), the expression quoted by Gellius 13, 31, 14, prandium 
caninum, is interpreted, in opposition to Gellius, as meaning “ Der mittlere 
Wein sei so schlecht das man ihn den Hunden vorsetze.” Possibly, however, 
caninum refers to the cynics. 


On p. 69 Goetz gives, in a note, further evidence to show that u/timorum 
should be read for i#timorum in Placidus, p. 49, 10. 


Pp. 70-91. Der substantivierte Infinitiv, by Wdolfflin. The Latin gram- 
marians recognized that the infin. was used for a substantive in the nom. and 
acc. W6lfflin treats the subject historically. I. Archaic, classical, and silver 
Latin. 1. Infin. dependent upon inter and practer. Greek influence is dis- 
cernible in the first and only instance in Cicero, De Fin, 2, 13: inter optime 
valere et gravissime aegrotare nihil interesse. Similarly Seneca, De Benef. 5, 10, 2. 
In the Church Fathers there are more examples, Tertullian extending the usage 
to passive infinitives, as énter dict et esse ; and so Augustine, who furnishes several 
instances of an inf. depending on iwter. Rufinus, in a translation of the 
Dialogue against the Gnostics, goes so far as to make an object depend upon 
the inf., e. g. inter habere potestatem. Praeter plorare is used by Horace, Sat. 2, 
5, 69, which is followed by Ovid, Heroid. 19, 16, practer amare, and praeter 
amasse meu, Heroid. 7, 164. 2. Pronouns in agreement with-the infinitive, 
e. g. hoc, illud, ipsum taking the place of the Greek rd, and meum, tuum, suum, 
etc. Examples are given from Persius I 122,19; Plautus, Curc. 28; Cic. de 
Fin. 1, 1; 2, 183 3, 44; Tusc. 3, 12; 4, 46; 5, 33, and others; from the 
letters to Atticus three examples, and from the remaining correspondence but 
one, Ad Fam.15,15,2; but in the Orations there are none. Seneca is the first 
here to use an inf. perf., Oed. 992, ipsum metuisse. Petron, 52 has meum intelle- 
gere; but, after all, there are comparatively few examples in the first century 
and in the first half of the second century. 3. Personal genitives depending 
upon an infinitive. Valerius Maximus, 7, 3, 7, has cuius non dimicare. Seneca, 
Epist. 101, 13, Auius vivere. Patristic Latin furnishes numerous examples of 
the genitives of pronouns thus used, The Christian poet, Marius Victor, 
makes the innovation of using the genitive of substantives, e. g. scire ipsius dei, 
which Gregory the Great frequently uses. More seldom the dative is used in 
the same way, as Sedulius carm. pasch. 4, 14, cui condere velle est. 

II. Late Latin. 4. Other accusative prepositions on which the infinitive 
depends. Under Greek influence we should expect the usage to widen. 
Fronto and Tertullian are surprisingly conservative.. Tertullian has one or 
two instances of im with inf. Hilarius introduces ad, which is taken up by 
Augustine and Boetius. Scattered examples are given of contra, iuxta, secun- 
dum, propter, supra, ante, per, postand ob-+- inf. 5. Prepositions which govern 
the ablative. There are no examples before the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century. Augustine furnishes examples. of in, de, and 
pro, Marius Victor of sime, Boetius and Venantius Fortunatus of a, de, and ex, 
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In later literature fro Posse is especially common, taking the place of the obso- 
lete vis and vires. 6. The infinitive with a modifying adjective. This is late 
and never became very common. The earliest good example is, perhaps, to 
be found in Hieronymus adv. Pelag. 3, 12 (796), zmmaculatum cum Christo 
vivere, The freest use is foundin Marius Victor. 7. Pronomina and pronomi- 
nalia. Comparatively few examples are found in poetry, very few in history 
(none in Caesar, Sallust, Livy, Tacitus and Suetonius) or in the Orators. Macro- 
bius and Martianus Capella furnish some examples. The Jurists have strictly 
avoided this construction. In the Patristic literature after Augustine it is 
common, and some examples are found before him in Tertullian, Lactantius, 
and others. It is worthy of notice that i//ud, which we should expect as the 
equivalent of the Greek 74, does not appear with the infin. until Augustine uses 
both it and 4oc, although he uses by preference ipsum forté. Marius Victor 
shows greater variety in the construction than any of his predecessors. 8. The 
infinitives thus used. The inf. pres. pass. is very uncommon. The inf. perf. 
act. is found in poets, and later in prose. The inf. act. followed by an object 
is not at allcommon., The most frequent substantive infinitives are amare, 
credere, dolere, esse, intellegere, mori, nolle, posse, videre, sapere, scire, velle, vivere. 
Perhaps we have here the forerunners of the substantivized étre, pouvoir, vou- 
bir, savoir, etc. 

Pp. 92-107 give an exhaustive lexical treatment of addicare, by Edm, 
Hauler. 

P.107. Konrad Hoffmann explains cantuna as = guintana, a street in the 
camp and market, changed to guantuna under the influence of guanto, How 
much ? a question often asked in market. The editor gives other instances of 
the forms desta, bestea, bestclus, 

Pp. 108-16 exhibit in full the use of i#éimare in its literal and transferred 
senses. 


Pp. 117-30. Curvus, uncus und Komposita receive from Adolf Miller an 
interesting historical treatment, which is not concluded in this number. 


P. 130. Wélfflin tries to establish the form facificavi in the Monum. 
Ancyranum 5, 13 (cap. 26). 

Pp. 131-7. Addenda lexicis Latinis, beginning with ecfamo and ending with 
gulositas; in all over 160 words. To this we would add exceptive, Donatus 
Comm. Hec. 4, 3, 2; exegematicus, Serv. Verg. Ecl. 3, 1; farcina, Eugraphius 
And. IV 4, 30; gesticulose, Donatus, Eunuchus V 2, 64. 


P. 137. B. Dombart disposes of the word dimicatura by reading in Com- 
modian. Instruct. 2, 12, 12, dimicat vestram for dimicaturam. 


Pp. 138-43. Vulgirlateinische Substrate romanischer Wérter, by G. Grdber, 
continued from haedus as far as ilicem. 


P. 143. Karl Sittl, in the much-disputed verse of Propertius IV 6, 3, where 
the MSS give cera Philetaeis certet Romana corymbis, would restore to its rights 
cerrum, i, e. the fruit of the cerrus, reading cerra—certent. “ Italien’s Eichen- 
laub streite mit dem Epheu des Philetas,” 
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Pp. 144-50 are devoted to Miscellen, of which we give the titles: “ Zu 
Lucilius und zur altlateinischen Poesie,” by F. Bicheler; “ Storia. Inormis,”’ 
by B. Dombart; “ A, ab, abs,” by Johannes Haussleiter; “ Transitive Verba 
als Reflexiva bei Corippus,” by Michael Petschenig. 


Pp. 151-8 are given up to reviews of the literature of 1885, 1886, 


Heft 2. 

The first article, pp. 161-7, is entitled “ Der Untergang der geschlechtlosen 
Substantivform,” by Hermann Suchier. The facts are well known, but how 
are they to be explained? In the earliest times certain adjectives with stems 
ending in ¢, d, ¢, 9, d—like, e. g. princeps—assumed in the neuter the masculine 
termination s ; and the nom, fe/ix was also used as acc. n. This was the only 
step, however, taken thus early in this direction. In late Latin the assigning 
of m. and f. genders to neuter nouns must not be regarded as the result of a 
personifying imagination. It is rather due to form-association and idea-asso- 
ciation: e. g. aesfas became m. in French because the names of the other 
seasons are masculine; while, on the other hand, parentatus gives parenté, f., 
due to the numerous words ending like sa#/é. Probably it was neuters of the 
second declension which first became m., as fatus, vinus. This was assisted by 
the loss of final m and s, and the merging of the cases. If one said ventu for 
the nom. and acc., it was easy from the acc. fatum to form a nom. fatus. The 
fourth declension was probably next affected. In the third declension many 
nouns like antistes, princeps, formed new nominatives, as antistites, princip~es, and 
after this analogy neuters like rete formed retes. Combinations like bonus tempus 
probably helped to make neuters in ws masculine. So, too, the merging of acc. 
and abl., as in jer multo tempore, C. I. L. X 3344. In Italy, and to a certain 
extent in France, forms like fo/ias velas arose, and as a further consequence 
feminine singulars were formed like ve/a, folia. In the seventh century the 
neuter had already been reduced to substantially the same condition which we 
find in the Romance languages. This is illustrated by instructive examples. 


J. M. Stowasser, pp. 168-76, contributes some ingenious suggestions to the 
settlement of the difficult problems presented by the Hisperica famina, already 
discussed in the second volume of the Archiv. In opposition to Geyer, 
Stowasser thinks that Hisperica has nothing to do with Spain, but rather with 
Hesperia = Italy, as in Verg. A. I 530. He happily compares the passage 
beginning Alterum barbarico auctu loquelarem inficit tramitem ... quaternaque 
nectit specimina, etc., with Charisius, 265 K, Barbarismus fit quattuor modis, etc. 
In dis senos exploro vechros qui ausonicam lacerant palatham, it seems much better 
to us to take palatham = palatum,as Appel, De genere neutro intereunte, p. 82, 
has done. Stowasser is at a loss to explain vechros. For inclitos apices I would 
suggest is/itos apices—letters. Stowasser says: “Znclitos spottet der Auslegung.” 


In a brief note, K. Hofmann, p. 176, seeks to explain ué/ageris as = orcu- 
laris, by a metathesis similar to that seen in clustrum for crustlum, fraglare for 


Jlagrare. 


Pp. 177-206, Ph. Thielmann treats of Facere with the Infinitive. A. Facere= 
Jingere, In Cato Maior 54 we have facere in this sense with the present par- 
ticiple: Homerus Laertem colentem agrum fecit, There being no perf. part. act., 
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the infinitive had to be used here. So Ter. Haut. Prol. 31 ; and so where an 
act was represented in the passive, we find, e. g. aedifcari mundum facit, The 
construction was then extended to the inf. act. So in Cic. Tusc. 4, 35: Poetae 
impendere saxum Tantulo faciunt. This is found afterwards in all periods, and 
is taken up by the Romance. It is especially common in grammarians like 
Servius and Macrobius. Vergil uses facere of an artist, Aen. 8, 710; Pliny of 
a sculptor, N. H. 34,59. acere, in the sense of to assume the case, is regu- 
‘larly used with acc. +- inf.; so Tusc. 1, 82. 

B. Facere= machen, bewirken. The regular classical construction is #¢ with 
the subjunctive; but Plautus has the inf., Epid, 3, 3, 30; and so Ennius and 
Varro. Classical prose holds itself aloof from the usage. Cicero uses it once 
(Brutus 142) for balance of clauses. Lucretius has several examples. Vergil 
only in A. 2, 533: me cernere letum fecisti. Ovid has at least six examples. In 
Augustan prose the usage is rare. It is common in Gaius, the Jurists, in 
Apuleius, Gellius, and the African writers generally. The reason for the 
extension of the usage may, perhaps, be found in the comparative dearth of 
causative verbs in Lat. like fugare: fugere. Sometimes a compound was 
formed like cadfacio, but it was easier in general to use the inf. Tertullian 
and the translators of the Bible make large use of it. 

C. Facere =iubere. Perhaps it was thus used in the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num, but until toward the end of the third century there are few examples. It 
occurs in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, in the later historians, in patristic 
Latin, and in the Vulgate of Jerome. Macrobius, 6, 6, 2, explains Verg. A. 7, 
283, creavit, by creari fecit, where the agency is intermediate. The construction 
crept gradually into Christian poetry. Prudentius has two examples, Venantius 
Fortunatus sixty. Zsse facis made a convenient pentameter ending. In official 
documents it occurs all through the Middle Ages; so regularly in papal edicts. 
Often we find the act. inf. where we should expect the passive. Probably the 
two infinitives were almost alike in their pronunciation. Gregory of Tours 
uses regularly the passive, but in the next century Fredegar regularly uses the 
active. Thielmann shows, by numerous examples, how the French use of 
JSaire was anticipated in the Latin. 


Pp. 206-29. Die Gétter und Halb-gétter im Sprichworte, by A. Otto. As 
Roman mythology is so largely under the influence of the Greeks, many of the 
proverbs may be traced to a Greek source. An interesting collection follows, 
grouped under the following heads: 1. Deus, dit. 2. Heaven. 3. Hell. 4. 
Juppiter. 5. Apollo. 6. Minerva. 7. Mars, 8. Venus. 9. Ceres, 10. Nep- 
tune. Then minor deities; ¢. g. abstractions like Salus Justitia, and heroes 
and demi-gods, as Hercules, and mythological persons like Circe, the Sirens, 
Charybdis, etc. 


Pp. 230-235. H. Dombart discusses the various meanings of Historia. Quin- 
tilian, II 4, 2, assigns to it nearly the sense which we give. Tertullian uses 
it more in the sense of mythical tale = fadu/a ; and so also Suetonius, and even 
Plautus, Horace, Propertius and Ovid. Tertullian uses Aistoriam saltare of 
the dramatic representation of myths. A similar use of Aistoria and historicus 
is proved for Commodianus, Attention is also called to the fact that in Italian 
storia is used both for history and for comedy. The editor asks whether in 
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Greek icropia ever had the sense of i6oc, and shows that the Romans did not 
require of a historian the absolute truth. Our expression Natural History 
seems to be a translation of the title of Pliny’s work, which is an inadequate 
translation of the Greek 7 ¢vovxy ioropia, Havet, p. 235, proposes to read in the 
fragment of Ennius preserved Cic. Rep. 1, 64, Pectora pia tenet desiderium (MSS 
dura), claiming that the 7 of fia was still pronounced long, as in Umb. pethaner, 
Osc. pethiot. 


Pp. 236-50. Adolf Mueller brings to a close his exhaustive treatment of 
Curvus, uncus, and their compounds. 


Pp. 251-63 give 370 addenda lexicis latinis from Habeno-Ovofarius. Some 
of these are very remarkable in their formation; e. g. honorificabilitudinitas, 
tllassabiliter, inconsuetudinarius, inventuosus, iusiuramentum, loquestis, magefio, 
mariambulus, nugiloguium, orcigenus. 


Pp. 264-75. G. Gréber continues “ Vulgirlateinische Substrate romanischer 
Worter” from z//e, whose subsequent forms in the Romance languages are very 
fully given, to amna = lamina. 

Johannes Schmidt notes the occurrence of J/nupaestator = qui exercel artem, 
in C. I. L, VIII 9427. 


Miscellen, pp. 276-86. ‘“‘Geographische Eigennamen als Appellativa,” by 
Konrad Hoffmann, Huesca = Osca; cf. Du-Cange-Favre 4, 236: Hoscha, portio 
terrae arabilis fossis vel sepibus undique clausa. Ischia has had several names, 
the oldest—1. Pithecusa = ape island ; 2. Jmarime, derived from Iliad, 2, 783, 
eiv ’Apivoe ; 3. Zscla, perhaps from Jsco/a, and connected with Greek oxodcdy, 
may be compared with Procida = IIpoxitn. The prosthesis of z is interesting. 
An attempt is made to connect the name of the Danes with Skt. dhanu = bow, 
from the form of the Danish islands. Fr. écwei/, Ital. scoglio, and Eng. shoal, 
are also derived from oxodiéc. 4. Aenaria, probably from some connection 
with the Aeneas legend. Padus—LZridanus, because the river carried along 
amber, Zridanus is identified with Rudon, and Padus connected with the padi 
of Pliny, N. H. 3, 122. 

“Vermischte Bemerkungen,” by Emil Baehrens, In Lucretius 1, 363, read 
. Subidam (for the MS suditam and the vulgate solitam) in sense of ‘ burning.’ In 
Hor. Epist. II 1, 114 ff., the proper reading may be quod magicorum est pro- 
mittunt magici ; cf. Porphyrion to Epist. II 1, 213; and II 2, 209; and Servius 
de centum metris, Keil 1V 463, 27. In Gellius XVIII 11, 3, read migrefacit for 
nitefacit. In Atilius Fortunatianus, Keil, Gr. L, VI 218, read candificat for 
canifiat, In Lucilius (Lach.) 393 f., Baehrens proposes : 

‘ idne aegri est magis an quod pane et viscere privo’ 
‘quod viscus dederas tu, equidem hoc rest ; viscera largi.’ 

Masio, by Louis Havet. In the Placidus Gloss masio: malo, maslo is to be 
read, and here the s was not pronounced, but must be taken as a sign of @, as 
eisdem for idem, thensaurus as censor, pronounced césor. Similarly, FOSLIUS 
was pronounced Folius. Ina fragment of Naevius found in Nonius, p. 124, 
Havet proposes Oderunt di homines iniustos, for iniuros. 

Stowasser reads in Nonius, p. 210, 6: 

lente calido eluellat, rapla, rumice. 


i 
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Eluellat would be a verb from *e/uella = eluvies, as we find in late Latin guere- 
Jari, etc. In Enn. Ann. 588 M, he proposes 


huic statuam statui? malo removatur Athenis. 
Offendo : offensio, like formido, is a noun in Afranius : 
quoque, nunc offendo sadpe procul nostrdst mala ! 
where guoqgue = coque = viv bBpic Kaki, udyep’, Toppwratw, 
B. Dombart discusses the gloss Antistes : princeps speculator, graece episcopus. 
M. Petschenig gives examples of the reflexive use (without se) of frangere, 
trahere, vertere, volvere in Corippus. 
Instead of plaumorati, Pliny, N. H. 18, 172, G. Baist reads plum Rhaeti. 
Karl Sittl identifies crume/um, in Gregory of Tours, 810, 8, with grumellum, 
which is seen in Ital. grumolo (cf. grumus, grumulus). 
A brief necrology is given of Georg Kettler, one of the contributors, born 
in Niirnberg 1852, died in Meran, April 12, 1886, 


Pp. 287-308 are devoted to reviews of the literature of 1885, 1886. 
MINTON WARREN, 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING. Heil- 
bronn. 
IX Band, 1886. 


I.—L. Toulmin Smith, in St. Patrick’s Purgatory, and the Knight, Sir Owen, 
prints the versified legend as found in the recently discovered Brome MS. 


F, G. Fleay, On the Chronology of the Plays of Fletcher and Massinger. 
The discrepancies between the results of Fleay and those of Boyle (v. Am. 
Journ, Phil. VII 111) are worthy of notice. 


F. Kluge, On the Vocabulary of Old English. This paper communicates, in 
the interests of lexicography and grammar, a number of excerpts from the 
interlinear version of Bede’s Liber Scintillarum. 


Minor Publications from the Auchinleck MS, by E. Kélbing. Under this 
head are reprinted three Middle-English poems, On the Seven Deadly Sins, a 
Pater Noster, and Psalm 50, which are all in Laing, A Penniworth of Witte. 


Under the title, The Boke of Curtesy, Karl Breul prints MS A of this 
Middle English poem of 112 lines, with the variants of the four other manu- 
scripts and the two printed texts. 


The Book Notices contain, among other matter, favorable criticisms of 
Grion’s Italian Version of Beowulf, Hausknecht’s Floris and Blancheflur, and 
Techmer’s Zeitschrift, with severer strictures upon Stratmann’s Mittelenglische 
Grammatik, 


In the Miscellanea there is an important paper by W. Fick, On the Authen- 
ticity of the Middle English Version of the Roman de la Rose, which ascribes 
the authorship to Chaucer. There is likewise an obituary notice of Oskar 
. Zielke, the editor of King Orfeo. 


II.—C. H. Herford records an important discovery, under the heading Gas- 
coigne’s Glasse of Government, and shall be permitted to state his conclusions 
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in his own words: “ Thescholastic problem which beset the devout Humanism 
of Germany and Holland, how to instil the idiomatic tongue of the old comic 
poets without their ‘ profanae lubricaeque fabulae,’ was solved, as is well known, 
by the creation of a sort of hybrid, which, in its most fully developed form, 
became known as the Terentius Christianus. Biblical or non-pagan stories, 
the idylls of the Old Testament, the parables of the New, German fairy tale, 
and even, now and then, a decorous fabliau, were arrayed in flowing senarii 
for the adornment of school-festival as well as to form part of the routine of 
school-work. Reuchlin’s Henno led to the Asotus of his more brilliant disciple, 
Macropedius of Utrecht; Crocus, at Amsterdam, followed independently with 
a Joseph; Gnapheus of the Hague with a play of European celebrity, the 
Acolastus.... None of these stories, however, fell with so little change into 
the scheme of Latin comedy as the parable of the Prodigal, with its veiled sug- 
gestions of adventure and intrigue, revel and harlotry, loss and discovery, all 
made innocuous by an enveloping sheath of Christian sentiment. ‘The best of 
the long series of ‘ Prodigal Son dramas’ is certainly the Acolastus of Gnapheus, 
acted 1529, and printed 1534. ... The Acolastus was early read with great 
admiration, and in 1538 was translated by Palsgrave, for scholastic purposes, 
with an interesting dedication to the king.... All three dramatists must 
have been well known by name and reputation to the literary and university 
circles in which Gascoigne moved. But in 1572-3 circumstances took him to 
the actual scene of the work of two of the three... . He joined the Prince 
of Orange in Holland. ... If Iam not deceived, then, there are plausible 
grounds for supposing that one of the most respectable pioneers of the great 
age of the English drama stood for a moment in literary contact with the most 
original Latin dramatists of the previous generation; that he met with their 
writings either in England, where they were in any case known by repute, or 
during the Dutch expedition which immediately preceded the writing of his 
own play; and that he learned from them what no Roman or English dramatist 
could then have taught him—the idea of a ‘ Glass of Government’ in which the 
unsavory world of Roman comedy is boldly adopted with a Christian purpose, 
while the story of the Biblical prodigal is worked out, much enlarged and still 
more extensively ‘amended’ in the sphere of the modern school.” 


In continuation of his paper on Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger, R. 
Boyle quotes a long list of parallel passages from Massinger’s dramas, to be 
afterwards used in determining the authorship of certain doubtful plays, 
asserting that Massinger indulged in the “‘ habit of repetition to an extent unex- 
ampled in the works of any other author, ancient or modern.” 


Hermann Varnhagen, The Story of the Cradle (Chaucer’s Reeve’s Tale). 
This is an attempt to determine the genetic relations of the eight versions, of 
which two are Old French, one Italian, two English, two German and one 
Latin. The second French version is contained in Hamilton MS 257, which 
is now at Berlin, and dates from the close of the thirteenth century. This is 
of prime value, for it contains the two motives of the tale, the miller’s theft 
and the clerk’s revenge, and is, apparently, the direct original of the Chau- 
cerian story. Chaucer individualizes the characters and localizes the incident ; 
he omits the unessential, accentuates the comical situations, makes the contrasts 
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sharper, and lends more unity and naturalness to the action of the tale. As 
for Boccaccio’s novel, the Sixth of the Ninth Day, it is assumed to be derived 
from another Old French version, co-ordinate with Chaucer’s original, but con- 
taining only the one motive, while La Fontaine merely follows Boccaccio. 


K. Elze, Notes and Conjectural Emendations to “Antony and Cleopatra” and 
“ Pericles.” 


Arnold Schriéer, De Consuetudine Monachorum, prints a chapter of monastic 
rules in Old English from MS Cotton. Tiberius A III, fol. 174a-1760. 


The Book Notices review, among other works, Ernesto Rossi’s Studien iiber 
Shakespeare, Noreen’s Altislandische und Altnorwegische Grammatik, and 
Koch’s Revision of the Shakespeare Translations by Schlegel, Kaufmann, 
and Voss. 


The Miscellanea contains a Report on the Sessions of the Modern Philology 
Section, held at the 38th Convention of German Philologists and Teachers 
(1885). The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

“* Supplementary to the resolution which was unanimously adopted last year 
at the Dessau Convention—namely, that, in elementary instruction in both 
French and English, the reading-matter is initial and cardinal, and grammar 
is always to be treated inductively at the outset—we are agreed upon the follow- 
ing points: 

“1. Reading is likewise to be made the principal feature of superior instruc- 
tion. 

“2. Grammar is, as far as possible, to be treated inductively in the upper 
classes. 

“3. Modern historians should have a prominent place among the authors 
selected. 

“4. Written exercises upon the ‘selections read should gradually take the 
place of translation from German. 

“5. It is desirable that at the final examinations there should be a substitu- 
tion for the usual written theses, either of a free written thesis corresponding 
to the aim and character of the school, or a translation into German,” 

At a later session, the following resolution was adopted by a large majority : 

“In consideration of the fact that linguistic instruction on a phonetic basis 
promises much greater success than the prevailing method, which regards the 
letter and the rule as fundamental, the Section is of opinion that preparatory 
training by instruction in Latin, which alienates the pupil from an under- 
stending of the sounds, is injurious in its bearing upon rational linguistic 

ruction in general.” 

Besides, the following resolutions were adopted unanimously : 

“yz, It is of the highest importance that a position corresponding to its 
importance should be accorded to the subject of Modern Languages in all 
upper schools. 

“2, The employment of Grammar (Mittel)-school teachers, and those desti- 
tute of special training, to impart instruction in Modern Languages, is, on 
principle, not to be tolerated. 

“3, In order to make proper provision both for the practical and the historico- 
philological training of such University students as design to become teachers 
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of modern languages, it is necessary to aim at the establishment of two pro- 
fessorships each for both French and English in every German university, 
including the whole domain of Modern Philology, theoretically and practically 
considered. It is likewise desirable that every Modern Language teacher, 
before entering upon the practice of his profession, should be enabled to spend 
a considerable time abroad, in order to gain a completer mastery of his subject.” 


III.—R. Thum, Notes on Macaulay’s History, VII. 


E. Kélbing, Minor Publications from the Auchinleck MS, Kdélbing here 
reprints the poem which had been published by Scott and Laing, in their 
“Owain Miles and Other Inedited Fragments of Ancient English Poetry,” 
Edinburgh, 1837, under the title of A Moral Poem. 


The Book Notices are unusually rich. F, Liebrecht writes an appreciative 
review of Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads, on which he bestows 
unstinted praise. Joseph Hall comments on Lucy Toulmin Smith’s edition of 
the York Plays. K. Breul describes at length Kélbing’s edition of Amis and 
Amiloun and Sarrazin’s Octavian. W. Sattler touches upon the second part of 
the Philological Society’s New English Dictionary, and there are several other 
notices of less important works. 


In the Miscellanea there is an excellent obituary of Ludwig Lemcke, by W. 
Mangold, Kluge clears up the difficulties surrounding the word grep, and Skeat 
and Fick respectively decide that the Romaunt of the Rose is not and is a 
translation by Chaucer. ALBERT S. Cook. 


NEVE JAHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK, 1884. 
Fascicle 7. 

57. Der Papyrus Massiliensis des Isokrates. F. Blass. Alfred Schéne had 
declared this MS to be as old as the first century, but B. denies this and assigns 


it to the fourth or fifth century. The article is chiefly occupied with a com- 
parison of the different MSS,! 


58. EILEA IITEPOENTA. F. Weck. The ordinary derivation of mrepéevra 
and drrepo¢ from trepév is incorrect, for this would require the two words to be 
used with opposite meanings. On the contrary, they both seem to have similar 
significations, which may be included under the idea of “ forcible,” or “ effica- 
cious.” drepoc is derived from the root az- or dz-, which appears also in ardrn, 
aradioxw, as well as in Gxtw, dxtouat, dmtepoc means “ urgent” or “ pressing.” 
From is derived amrepéece (for étea mrepéevta” should always be 
written “éze’ amtepéevra”) by the passive ending -evr. Both words have 
practically the same meaning, and both should probably be written with the 
rough breathing. 


59. Timaios als Quelle Diodors fir die reden des dreizehnten und vier- 
zehnten Buches. E. Bachof. This is an elaborate argument to show that 
Timaios is the source from which Diodoros drew the speeches of Nikolaos and 
Theodoros in Books XIII and XIV of his History; and at the same time a 


1See A. J. P, VI 109.—B. L. G, 
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reply to Unger, who supports the view of Holm, that the speeches are derived 
from Ephoros. 


60. EIAQS bei Homer. W. Heymann. “ Ii is not a difference in the mean- 
ing of eidéc, but a difference in its object, which decides whether it shall 
govern the genitive or the accusative case.” 


61. Die errichtung der Phyle Ptolemais. J. Beloch. B. contends that the 
Athenian tribe, Ptolemais, was named in honor of Euergetes, and not, as com- 
monly supposed, in honor of Philadelphos. It was established, B. thinks, in 
the neighborhood of 230 B. C. 


62. Zu den Geoponika des Cassianus Bassus. G. Bilfinger. A suggestion 
for the correction of the text in the corrupt passage (Vol. I, p. 30 ff., Niclas’s 
edition) in regard to the time of the rising of the moon on the different days 
of the month. 


63. Zu Sophokles Antigone. F.Kern. Text-criticism, lines 576, 392, 124. 


64. Ein verkanntes Fragment des Archilochos. F. Blass. B. thinks that 
two lines quoted by Aristides, the rhetorician, and usually ascribed to Euripides, 
are probably from Archilochos. 


Fascicles 8 and 9. 

65. Geographische Homerstudien in Pausanias. A. Enmann. A discussion 
of the sources of the Homeric geography of Pausanias, with special refer- 
ence to Apollodoros and Strabo. E. would assign an important place to 
Apollodoros. 


66. Zur textkritik Platons. K. J. Liebhold. Being remarks on the text in 
ten passages in the Dialogues. 


1. (Continued from Fasc. 1.) Zur Homerischen Worterklarung des Aristar- 
chos. E. Kammer. K. defends his interpretation of yvia, “hands and feet,” 
against the criticisms of Hecht. 


37. (Continued from Fascicles 4and 5.) Zu Thukydides. C.Conradt. Crit- 
ical remarks upon a number of passages. 


67. Zu Theokritos. C. Ziegler. A brief statement of the order of para- 
graphs in the “ Prolegomena Theocritea” in Vat. 1824-23. 


68. Zu Platons Kratylos. M. Wohlrab. Critical remarks upon five pas- 
sages. 

69. Zu Aristoteles Politik. H. Flach. Very brief text-criticism upon two 
passages, 

70. Der rémische Kalender 218-215 und 63-45 vor Christ. G. F. Unger, 
Wiirzburg. This covers 65 pages, starting with the generally admitted fact 
that at the beginning of the second Punic war the Roman calendar was two 
months too fast, and then going on to establish what March 15th corresponded 
with in each of the years 536-533 (A. U. C.) and 691-710. The cyclic year is 
also established for each year in the two periods. Thus March 15, 536—= 
March 19, 218, cyclic year XVI, and so on up to the 24th cyclic year. The 
evidence seems to be gathered from all possible sources and to be used 
judiciously. 


| 
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71. Zu Vergilius Aeneis. Th. Pliiss, Basel. A question of punctuation and 
construction in I 109. Pliiss would write the whole passage: 


Tris Notus abreptas in saxa latentia torquet, 

—saxa; vocant Itali mediis quae in fluctibus aras, 

dorsum immane ,.. 
He renders the second line: “felsen, sag’ ich; genannt werden sie von den 
Italern a/tére”; the italicized words indicating the accent. With this repeti- 
tion, for the sake of emphasis, we may compare Aeneid ITI qos f. 


72, In Senecae De Clementia librorum fragmenta. Aemilius Thomas, A 
textual criticism. 


73. Zu den beiden ersten Biichern von Cicero De Oratore. H. Muther, 
Coburg. In twelve passages in the first two books of De Oratore, Muther aims 
to show that words have been dropped out through coincidence with the word 
or the end of the word immediately preceding, or with the beginning of the 
following word. In thirteen other passages quoted words have been omitted 
for no possible reason whatever. 


74. Zu Ciceros zweiter Philippica. Otto Sieroka. In §108, it is proposed 
to read scortorum for scutorum. 


75. Zur Kritik und Erklarung der Briefe Ciceros an M. Brutus, O. E. 
Schmidt, Dresden. This is a review of Gurlitt’s Die Briefe Ciceros an M. 
Brutus in Bezug auf ihre Echtheit gepriift, and is quite a warm endorsement of 


the work. Gurlitt gives clearly the main difficulties of the 15th Letter, Book 
I; some of them, Schmidt himself tries to explain. 


76. Quod potui und ahnliches. K. Rossberg. This expression most usually 
occurs without so/um, but it always implies cetera non potui, Ovid uses it very 
frequently; but it is also found in Juvenal (6, 128); Dracontius, Orest. 780 
(Peiper); Vergil, Ecl. III 70. Even modern German has its equivalent, and 
an example is found in Goethe’s Faust. 


Fascicles 10 and Ir. 


77. Chronologische Fragmente. A.Schmidt. This article is very long and 
comprehensive, and we can only summarize very briefly, in most cases giving 
merely the subjects of the chapters. 1. Some Attic inscriptions are doubly 
dated. In such cases the date xara Oedv refers to the old sacred calendar of 
lunar months, while xat’ dpyovra refers to the secular, solar year. 2. Sucha 
double dating can also be found in Boeotian and Egyptian inscriptions. 3. 
The above explanation of the double dating is sustained by reference to 
Theodore Gaza (c. 9 ff.). 4. The solar year was introduced by reason of its 
greater convenience, through the influence of scientific men. 5. The solar 
calendar of Meton was published in 432 B. C., partially adopted in 342, and 
used officially in public documents in 322, 6, The increasing difference 
between the two calendars. 7. The Attic solar calendar was not reformed in 
accordance with the scheme of Kallippos, 8. The location of the intercalary 
days in the two calendars contrasted. 9. The position of the long and short 
junar months. 10, The manner of dividing the Prytanies, 11. Examina- 
tion of inscriptions in proof of his propositions. 12. Discussion of inscrip- 
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tions in reference to the tacit use of the date xar’ dpyovra exclusively, instead 
of xara Gedy, 

78. Adverbialer Gebrauch von ANA. F.Hultsch. The use of avé in Hel- 
lenistic Greek as a distributive adverb is proved by examples from Plutarch, 
the Apocalypse, and other sources. This usage is overlooked by Kiihner. 


79. Der absolute Genitiv des Infinitivs. F.Hultsch. H. asserts, against 
Krebs, his claim to priority in calling attention to this usage in Polybios, IV 
8, 11, and IX 36, 1. 

80. Ciceros Rede fiir Sex. Roscius aus Ameria. Gustav Landgraf. Recen- 
sion by A. du Mesnil.. A very favorable review, though Landgraf would seem 
to lay too much stress on the “ lexicalische Forschung,” giving less importance 
to grammatical and explanatory notes, though he is in no way neglectful con- 
cerning them, 

81. Die Gedichte des Catullus. Alex. Riese. Recension by Harnecker, 
Berlin. A useful work which embraces the results of investigations previously 
‘made and becomes a new foundation for further construction, 

82. Zu Cicero De Officiis und De Legibus. H. Gilbert. Textual notes on 
four passages in De Officiis and one on De Legibus (II, §5) maintaining a 
reading proposed some years ago by himself : e¢ sui evant demi Attici. 

83. Zu Cicero De Re Publica. J. Schmeisser, Critical note on II 3, 5. 

84. Eine Glosse bei Tacitus. K.Meiser, Miinchen. The passage is in II 
28 of the Historiae: victoriae sanitas sustentaculum columen. The second and 
third words are interpolations, as Nipperdey maintained; and for the new 
reason that in Luctatius Placidus (page 19, I Deuerling) one may read: columen 
vel sanitas vel sustentaculum, quia a columna fit. 

85. Zu Valerius Maximus. H. Wensky. A continuation of his work on the 
text of this author, begun in 1879, continued in 1882 and 1883 in the Jahr- 
biicher, and latterly interrupted by sickness. The present contribution bears 
on 54 passages. 


Fascicle 12. 

86. Des Odysseus Sendung nach Chryse im ersten Buche der Ilias. H. 
Diintzer. An attack on the position of G. Hinrichs that this episode is largely 
“contaminated,” especially from the Homeric hymn to Apollo. D. defends 
the episode, and shows that the borrowing was in the opposite direction. In 
opposition to Heimreich, also, D. declares that A 490-92 are only poorly con- 
structed padding. 

87. Zu Solons Fragmenten. J. Rost. Text-criticism and explanation of 
Fr. 13, Bgk. To this article is appended a brief textual note to rpiuerpa, Fr. 
36, Bgk., by K. Lugebil. 

88. Zur griechischen Syntax. A. Weiske. Remarks upon the different con- 
structions possible after certain verbs, such as vévw and its compounds uaprupéw, 
aroxpivopat, iaxupifouat, aitidouat, as well as dpyouat, évOvuéouar and In 
the case of waprupéw' a finite clause with dr: or é¢ expresses reality, while an 


1In«brief, waprvp@ belongs to the peculiar group of verbs of believing for which see my 
Justin Martyr, Apol. I, c. 8,8, and A, J. P. I 49.—B. L. G. 
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infinitive carries the idea of uncertainty or, which rarely occurs, a participle. 
So the infinitive and participle with uévo, 


89. Zum Prometheus des Aischylos. H. Flach. Textual criticism, lines 77, 83, 
200, 313, 331, 406 ff., 717, 740, 848 f., 860, 895, g0T, 904, 948, 965, 970, 1043 ff., 
1056. In 77 read Toid’ épyou for tév épywv, from a remark of the scholiast. In 
83 for Ti coc read Tivec. L. 200 should follow 203. 


go. Zu Cicero De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum. C. Nauck. A note on 
the interpretation of II 31: quod si notandus dies fuit, eumne potius quo natus 
an eum quo sapiens factus est? The accusative ewm is accounted for by the 
influence of an arbiframur, unconsciously felt by Cicero. 


gt. Zu lateinischen Dichtern. Emil Baehrens. This is a continuation of the 
article in the Volume for 1881, pp. 401-16; it begins with a reproduction of 
the work of Domenico Comparetti on the Dvenos inscription, This is read in 
three instead of two lines, and is then translated. The rest of the article is 
devoted to the results of textual work on Livius Andronicus, Plautus (Amphi- 
truo), Varro(De Lin. Lat.), Ennius, Cicero (in Orator, §163), Ovid (Ibis), Statius 
(Thebais), and Ausonius. 


92. Uber die Sprache des M. Brutus in den bei Cicero iiberlieferten Briefen : 
Karl Schirmer. Recension by L. Gurlitt. Schirmer is to be reckoned among 
the advanced critics in that, unlike Becher, the Horatius Cocles of the old 
school, who still hold to the genuineness of I 16 and 17, he declares for their 
not being genuine. Secondly, he maintains the genuineness of all the other 
letters, in that they contain nothing that is not like or does not correspond 
with contemporary authors, in the matter of language, and in that they bear a 
character different from the letters of Cicero, and correspond with the character 
and style of Asinius Pollio, who belonged to the same rhetorical school with 
Brutus. 


93. Zur Schlacht bei Salamis. A. Breitung. B. believes that the apparent 
flight of the Greek ships at the beginning of the battle (Her. VIII 84, éi 
avéxpovéy te kai tag véac) was only a stratagem to draw the 
enemy into the narrows, which they had not previously entered, but were only 
guarding the outlets (Aisch. Pers. 367). 


94. Zu Ovidius. Hans Gilbert. A textual note on Heroides Ig. 
E. B, CLAPP. W. E. WATERS. 
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Vienna has followed the example of several of her sister universities, and 
has begun the publication of an academical series entitled Dissertationes 
Philologae Vindobonenses (Leipzig, G. Freytag; Prague, F. Tempsky). The 
initial volume, which happily inaugurates the work, contains three essays: the 
first a work of immense labor in the line of metrical statistics, De Theocriti 
versu heroico, by KARL Kunst; the second in the same general direction, De 
syllabarum in trisemam longitudinem productarum usu Aeschyleo et Sophocleo, by 
SIEGFRIED REITER; and the third, De M. Tullii Ciceronis poetarum Latinorum 
studiis, by JOSEPH KuULIK. KUNsT, pursuing the laborious path in which he 
has been preceded by his master, Hartel, by Drobisch, by Ludwich, has arrived 
at many interesting results, of which we can give only one or two specimens. 
The general advance in the rapidity of the heroic verse is, as is well known, 
one of the curious features brought to light by the study of the later Greek 
epic poets. This has been attributed by Ludwich to the increasing rapidity 
of the Greek language, but it is hard to see what that has to do with it, and the 
study of the Latin hexameter shows that “volubility”’ is rather a matter of 
artistic bent or artistic endeavor. The lightness of the Ovidian hexameter is 
due clearly, not to the increased volubility of the Roman tongue, but to the 
deftness of the poet, the only one of the Romans who approached the Greeks 
in this respect, and by his skillful sleight-of-hand, as his enemies would say, 
overcame the weight of the Latin language. His successors might have 
learned the secret from him if they had chosen, but, as Kunst points out, they 
did not, and the poets who succeeded Ovid employed the spondee as freely as 
those who preceded him. This matter of the structure of the verse is a far 
more trustworthy indication of personality than some are inclined to think, 
and twelve years ago, in my Introduction to Persius, I emphasized the fact that 
Persius, who imitated the language of Horace through thick and thin, did not 
imitate his rhythm. Kunst is right, therefore, in contending that there is 
something individual in Theocritus’ treatment of the hexameter, and he shows 
good method in distinguishing the movement in the different classes of the 
idylls, just as we distinguish between the hexameters in the Odes and the 
hexameters in the Satires of Horace. So, in the bucolic idylls I, III-XI, the 
spondees are at their maximum; in the epic XIII, XVI, XVII, XXII, XXIV, 
XXV, XXVI, at their minimum; while the “ edyllia mimica,” as K. calls them, 
hold the mean. If we take the five-dactyl verse of Callimachus and compare 
Theocritus as a whole, we find 22.5 per cent., as against 17 percent.; and in the 
epic idylls, where we have most, we have only 19.2 per cent.; while in the 
bucolic idylls the number sinks to 13.9 per cent.—a very palpable difference, 
seeing that Bion and Moschus are as voluble as Callimachus. But although 
Theocritus shows that he has an artistic way of his own to temper the current of 
his verse, he is a child of his time, and we must expect him to play with the 
orovderatovres as did his contemporaries, who made much of this contrast 
between the rapid gait of the verse in the outset and the heavy pace of the 
spondees at the end—a toying symbolism of which Homer knew nothing.— 
REITER gives an interesting account of the steps by which the doctrine of 
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prolongation won its way to a recognition that is wellnigh universal. He 
refuses to go as far as Heinrich Schmidt, to whose merits he does scant justice 
(though he makes use of his interpretation of details from time to time), and 
thinks that Christ has found the right balance between metric and rhythmic. 
The conclusion which the writer reaches is that there was no inexorable 
necessity that bound Aischylos and Sophokles to the use of the triseme arses, 
and that they employed them simply for fuller vocal utterance and for tragic 
emphasis—a very modest result.—The drift of KULIK’s essay is to show Cicero’s 
fondness for the old poets, his contempt for the new, and the soundness of 
his judgment in this attitude. 


In the year 1882 the Utrecht Provincial Association of Arts and Sciences 
offered a prize for the best answer to the question to what value Thukydides 
and Aristophanes are entitled as sources for the knowledge of their times, with 
especial reference to the views presented by EH. Miiller-Striibing in his book 
Aristophanes und die historische Kritik and his later writings. The later writings 
have gone on with bewildering voluminosity, and this is perhaps the reason 
why no answer has been as yet given to the question, at least so far as we have 
heard; and in this point, at all events, we are not behind Professor ADOLF 
BAUER of Graz, who, not having heard of any results from the prize question, 
has taken up the matter on his own account, and has attacked Miiller-Striibing’s 
whole method in a pamphlet entitled Thukydides und H. Miiller-Stribing 
(Nérdlingen, C. H. Beck, 1887). Miiller-Striibing is doubtless an interesting 
and suggestive writer, but abominably prolix, unreasonably rhetorical, and, 
like many Germans who have lived long in England, extremely proud of the 
political insight acquired by his residence in a political atmosphere. A decoc- 
tion of Miiller-Striibing would be eminently desirable for the student of Greek 
history and politics, and it is a pity that no one has had the patience to under- 
take it. Now, it seems that Miiller-Striibing, in the course of his Thukydidean 
studies, has passed through different stages of insight, and these different 
stages appearing to the commonplace eyes of Professor Bauer as so many glaring 
inconsistencies, he has thought it his duty to expose the subjective method 
according to which Thukydides stands forth, now as a great historian whose 
conscience is warped to the extent of suppressing the truth, then as an artist 
who cares for nothing but rhetorical effect, and finally as a pedantic professor, 
who is bent on drawing moral lessons from everything, and who goes so far 
as to manufacture events for the sake of these moral lessons. It is sad to think 
that the more Miiller-Striibing has studied Thukydides, the further the historian 
has sunk in the critic’s esteem ; but the growth of Miiller-Striibing was hardly 
possible in any other way, although one hardly likes to think of the magnate 
of Skaptesyle as a professeur manqué. We look forward to Miiller-Striibing’s 
rejoinder to Bauer with dread, lest “der Londoner Gelehrte” may not have 
learned the best lessons from English polemics, as he thinks he has learned 
the best lessons from English politics. 


The fifth half-volume of IWAN ScuMrpT’s indispensable Handbuch der 
hlassischen Altertumswissenschaft contains the conclusion of Vol. I, viz. the last 
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part of (F.) UNcER’s Chronology of the Greeks and Romans, and (G.) NISSEN’s 
Greek and Roman Metrology, together with the first fascicle of Vol. IV: A. 
Greek Antiquities—1. Political and Legal Antiquities, by GEORG BuUSOLT, who 
has won renown for himself by his recently published History of Greece. Vols. 
I and II are now complete. The conclusion of Vol. IV is promised by Feb- 
ruary of this year. Vol. III has been delayed, first by the sickness and then 
by the death of the eminent Kénigsberg professor, JORDAN. Still that volume 
may be looked for in the course of the current year, Professor RICHTER, of 
Berlin, having taken the place that Professor JORDAN left vacant. 

Since the above notice was written the seventh half-volume has appeared, 
containing the latter part of Vol. IV: B. Die rimischen Altertiimer—t. 
Staats- und Rechtsaltertiimer ; 2. Kriegsaltertiimer, both by Professor HER- 
MANN SCHILLER, and 3. Privataltertiimer und Kulturgeschichte, by Professor 
Moritz Voict. To complete Vol. IV are still lacking BAUER, Die griechi- 
schen Altertiimer, and IWAN MOLLER, Die griechischen Privataltertiimer. And 
so this admirable undertaking moves forward to completion, though in a way 
to puzzle all nationalities except the German, to which such irregularity of issue 
is familiar. The bibliography alone makes these volumes invaluable to the 
special as well as to the general student. 


Mr. WELLDON’s translation of Aristotle’s Rhetoric (London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co.) is a careful piece of work. In the preface he naturally 
extols his author at the expense of that author’s successors, and rather unfairly, 
we think. The notes are in good measure dependent on Cope, though Mr. 
Welldon does not abdicate his right to individual opinion. Oddly enough, he 
does not say a word about the peculiar character of the third book, which he 
seems to accept without reserve as Aristotelian. A marked contrast to the 
bibliographical mania of the day is the cool way in which we are referred to 
the British Museum Catalogue, s. v. Aristotle. Every one has not the British 
Museum Catalogue within easy reach. 


After a long period of waiting and watching, German publishers have begun 
to make their schoolbooks attractive by paper, type and illustrations. Rhein- 
hard’s Caesar (Stuttgart, Paul Neff) has had great success even in this country, 
and the same house has published an edition of Cornelius Nepos, by Professor 
Kar ERBE, which would have made an older generation open their eyes. In 
the special dictionaries published by Freytag and Tempsky, illustration has not 
been neglected. The cuts are clear, and the phototypes in the main excellent ; 
but Erbe’s Cornelius Nepos outdoes its rivals by the fulness and richness 
of its colored illustrations. Good originals seem to have been followed every- 
where, and if in the 152 illustrations, which are made to cover large spheres 
of Greek and Roman life, some are too small to be of much service, still the 
book cannot fail to promote.the study of Nepos, which, in the judgment of the 
writer of this notice, is a very desirable thing. Nepos has been unduly neg- 
lected in favor of Caesar’s Gallic War, which few young people read under- 
standingly, still fewer with any degree of enjoyment; whereas biography is 
almost sure to commend itself to both boys and girls. Erbe’s notes expend 
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themselves on the historical and antiqugrian sides of the author, leaving the 
grammatical drill in the hands of the teacher. In the copy sent to the Journal 
one of the plates (VII) has been omitted, and another (XVI) duplicated. Such 
infelicities ought to be guarded against. (New York, B. Westermann & Co.) 


ARTHUR Kopp’s book, Beitrige zur griechischen Excerpten-Litteratur (Berlin, 
R. Gaertner’s Verlagsbuchhandlung), attacks at great length, and in an acri- 
monious spirit, the honesty of the late E. Miller’s Mélanges. “Als Deutscher,” 
he says, “darf ich stolz darauf sein, in einem siegreichen Treffen deutscher 
Redlichkeit gegen franzésische Prahlerei mitgefochten zu haben.” This is 
simply lamentable. Of course French scholars have taken up the quarrel, and 
the only issue of all this bitterness will be darkness, of all this darkness 
bitterness. 

Kopp’s bellicose words do not seem to have found a hearty response every- 
where in Germany, and since the above lines were written—now some months 
ago—L. COHN has published in the Jahrbiicher 1886, p. 825, an elaborate vin- 
dication of Miller, to which we refer those who are interested in the matter. 


We are glad to announce that WEIL’s admirable book on Zhe Order of 
Words in the Ancient Languages is to be published in an English dress by 
Messrs, Ginn & Co., of Boston. The translator is Professor Chas. W. Super, 
Professor of Greek in the Ohio University. Everything that Weil has written 
is instinct with the genius of good sense, and we are glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to this classic work, which is not so well known in 
this country as it ought to be. 


The first number of the Classical Review (London, D. Nutt & Co.), edited by 
J. B. Mayor, assisted by A. H. Cuurcn, A. M. Cook, and CrEciL SMITH, with 
a long list of contributors, including all the first-class names of England, made 
its appearance in March. It is intended to be ‘a critical record of the work 
of the year, so far as regards English publications, by noticing within three 
months of their appearance all that are not unmistakable cram-books or of a 
merely elementary character,’ exceptions which will be found to lighten the 
work very much, perhaps unduly, as a sharp scourge is very much needed just 
now for the money-changers of the classical temple. There never was a time 
of more barefaced manufacture, which it may be impossible to stop, but against 
which scholarship ought to protest. There is to be correspondence from Eng- 
lish and foreign universities, and the Review is further to serve as a receptacle 
for notes and queries and adversaria of any kind, and the hope is expressed 
that it may be used as an organ of intercommunication between scholars in all 
parts of the world. The subscription price will be 1os. for the to numbers of 
32 pp. each, or 320 pp. in all. It is a shame that England should not have had 
such a Classical Review thirty years ago, and we hope that the modest beginning 
made in this March number may be the inauguration of a healthier and more 
active philological life in the mother-country. 
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Kedebw wiITH DATIVE AND INFINITIVE. 


All teachers of Greek composition know that schoolboys will put the above 
construction whenever they can, or rather whenever they choose. The last 
Liddell and Scott gives various instances of it as a Homeric construction, and 
adds “and Att.; Thuc. 8, 38, etc.” I cannot say for the “etc.” But “ Thuc, 
8, 38” contains merely “ cig MiAntov éxeurov, keAebovtég tov ’ Aorboxov 
Bonfeiv” ! It can hardly be supposed that L. and S. translate this “ ordering 
them to help Astyochus.” But if they do not mean that, what do they mean? 

WILLIAM EVERETT. 


[This mistake is pointed out with great emphasis by Hickie in his note on 
Andocides de Mysteriis, §40. A similar error is to be noted s, v. waotiydéa: 
“2. wAnyac pu. Tivt, to inflict stripes on one; Plat. Legg. 845 A.”—where the con- 
text shows that the dat. depends on icapi8uovc.—B. L. G.] 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 


furnished. 
AMERICAN. 


Cebes’ Tablet [Greek]; with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Gram- 
matical Questions, by R. Parsons. - Boston, Ginn & Co., 1887. 12mo0, 94 
pp., cl. 80 cts. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Pericles and Fabius Maximus, Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Tr. by J. and W. Langhorne. 32mo, 192 pp. New York, Cassell & Co., 1887. 
Pap., 10 cts.; cl., 25 cts. 

Terence. Adelphoe. Text, with Stage Directions, by H. Preble. Boston, 
Ginn & Co.,1887. 57 pp., 12mo, 25 cts. 


BRITISH. 


fEschylus. The Seven against Thebes. With Introduction, Commentary 
and Translation. By A. W. Verrall. 8vo, 192 pp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Arabic and English. Stories from the Old Testament. S. P.C. X. 2s. 6d. 

Aristophanes, Scenes from the Frogs. By A. Sidgwick, M. A. New ed. 
Fcap. 8vo, 64 pp. ivingtons, ts. 6d. 

Budge (E. A. W.) The Book of the Bee: The Syriac Text. Edit., with an 
English Translation, by E. Budge. Clarendon Press. 21s. 

Caesar. The Gallic War. Book II, With Notes, Vocabulary and Map. 
16mo, 62 pp. Rivingtons. Is. 

— The Gallic War. Book V. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, for 
Use of Schools, by C. Colbeck. (Elementary Classics.) 18mo,172 pp. Jfac- 
millan, 1s. 6d. 

—— The Gallic War. Book V. With Notes, Vocabulary and Map. 16mo, 
62 pp. Rivingtons. Is. 

—— The Gallic War. Book VI. With Notes, Vocabulary and Map. 16mo, 
72 pp. Rivingtons. Is. 

Cassell’s Latin-English Dictionary. Revised, Enlarged and in Part Re- 
written, by J. R. V. Marchant. Post 8vo,628 pp. Cassell, 3s. 6d. 

Church (Alfred J.) The Stories of the Iliad and the Aeneid. 18mo, sd., 
180 pp. Seeley, Is.; 1s, 6d. 

Cicero, Cato Major, De Senectute. Edit., with Notes, by Leonard Huxley. 
Frowde, Pt, 1. Introduction and Text, 1s, Pt. 2. Notes, 1s, 1 Vol., com- 
plete, 2s. 

—— Oratio Philippica Secunda. With Introduction and Notes, by A. G. 
Peskett. (Pitt Press Series.) 12mo,170 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 3s. 6d. 

Clarke (J.C. C.) The Origin and Varieties of the Semitic Alphabet. 8vo, 
18 pp., with 20 Plates. Chicago. §s. 
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Demosthenes. Select Private Orations. With Introductions and English 
Commentary. By F. A. Paley. With Supplementary Notes, by J. E. Sandys. 
2d ed.,revised. 2 parts, 8vo. Cambridge Warehouse. 13s. 

Euripides, Medea. With Introduction and Notes by C. B. Heberden. Part 
1. Introduction and Text. Part 2. Notesand Appendix. 12mo, 80 pp. Frowde. 
Each, Is.; 1 Vol., 2s. 

Greek Lays: Idylls and Legends: A Selection from Recent and Contempo- 
rary Poets. Translated by E. M. Edmonds. Crown 8vo, 16-+ 288 pp. 77d- 
ner. 6s. 6d. 

Hewitt (H. Marmaduke). A Manual of Our Mother Tongue. Post 8vo, 65 
pp. Hughes. 7s. 6d. 

Homer's Iliad. Book XXII. Edited, with Notes for the Use of Junior 
Students, by A. Sidgwick, M.A. New ed. Fcap. 8vo,64 pp. ivingions. 
Is, 6d, 

Horace, Works of. Translated by Rev. J. C. Elgood. r2mo, 290 pp. 
Wyman. 33. 

— Odes. Translated by T. Rutherford Clark. 12mo,228 pp. Edinburgh, 
Douglas. Hamilton. 6s. 

Translations from, and a Few Original Poems. By Sir Stephen E. de 
Vere. With Latin Text. 2ded. Fcap. 4to. Bell & Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Jebb (R. C.) Homer: An Introduction to the Iliad and the Odyssey. Post 
8vo, 200 pp. Glasgow, Maclehose. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Juvenal. Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. Edit., with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. H. Pearson and Herbert A. Strong. Frowae. Pt. 1. Introduction, Text, 
etc., 3s.; Pt. 2. Notes, 3s. 1 Vol. 8vo, 6s. 

Thirteen Satires, with a Commentary. By J. E. B. Mayor. 4th ed., 
revised. Vol. 1. Post 8vo, 568 pp. Macmillan. tos, 6d. 

Kennedy (Benjamin Hall). A Latin Vocabulary. New ed., revised and 
enlarged. . Post 8vo, 154 pp. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

Lane’s Arabic-English Lexicon. Edited by Stanley Lane Poole. Vol. 8, 
Fasciculus 1. Imp. 4to. Williams & Norgate. 6s. 

Nepos. Cornelius Nepos: Selections Illustrative of Greek and Roman His- 
tory. Edit. by G. S. Farnell. 18mo,128 pp. Macmillan. ts. 6d. 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. Books XIIIand XIV. Edited, with Introduction, 
Analysis and Notes, by Charles Simmons. 12mo, 286 pp. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 

Selections from. With Notes, Vocabulary, etc. By H. R. Heatley 
and J. Arnold Turner. 16mo,180 pp. Rivingtons. Is. 6d. 

Plato’s Apology of Socrates and Crito. With Notes, by the late W. Wagner, 
Revised and Corrected (1876). Cheap ed. 12mo, 114 pp. Sell & Sons. 
2s. 6d. 

Platonis Apologia Socratis. With Introduction, Notes and Appendices, by 
J. Adam, (Pitt Press Series.) 12mo,154 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 3s. 6d. 

Ramsay (G. G.) Selections from Tibullus and Propertius. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. 1I2mo, 432 pp. frowde, 6s. 

Roget (F. F.) An Introduction to Old French History, Grammar, Chres- 
tomathy and Glossary. Cr. 8vo, 400 pp. Williams & Norgate. 6s. 

Schmidt (Alexander). Shakespeare-Lexicon. 2ded. .2 Vols. roy. 8vo, 1460 
pp. Williams & Norgate. 31s. 6d. 
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Scrivener (F. H. A.) Novum Testamentum Graece. Post 8vo. Bel/ & Sons. 
7s. 6d. 

Secoana. Notes towards a Secoana Grammar. Collected by W. Crisp. 
Post 8vo. S.P.C. 2s. 6d. 

Sidgwick (A.) A First Greek Writer. With Exercises and Vocabularies. 
4th ed., revised. Cr. 8vo, 240 pp. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 

Sophocles, Plays. Translated by Thomas Francklin. (Morley’s Universal 
Library.) Post 8vo, 310 pp. Routledge. 1s. 

Soule (R.) A Dictionary of English Synonymes, and Synonymous or Par- 
allel Expressions. Newed. 12mo. Philadelphia. ros, 

Tacitus, Histories. Books I and II. With Introduction and Notes by A. 
D. Godley. (Classical Series.) 12mo, 264 pp. Macmillan. 53s. 

Virgil’s Georgics. Books III, IV. Edited,.with English Notes, by A. Sidg- 
wick, 12mo,108 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 2s. 

Weymouth (R. F.) The Resultant Greek Testament. Cr. 8vo. Z. Stock. 
12s. 6d. 

Xenophon, Hellenics. Book I. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Philip Sandford. 12mo., sd.,76 pp. Dublin, Ponsonby. Simpkin. 2s. 


FRENCH. 


Amiand (A.) et Méchineau (L.) Tableau compare des écritures babylonienne 
et assyrienne, archaiques et modernes. Avec classement des signes d’aprés 
leur forme archaique. Gr. in-8. Leroux. 15 fr. 

Darmesteter (A.) La Vie des mots étudiée dans leurs significations. In-12. 
Delagrave. 2 fr. 

Faidherbe (le général). Langues sénégalaises: Wolof, Arabe-Hassania, 
Soninké, Sérére. Notions grammaticales, vocabulaire et phrases. In-16, 
Leroux. Cart., 7 fr. 50. 

Lespy (V.) et Raymond (P.) Dictionnaire béarnais ancien et moderne. 2 
vols. Gr. in-8. Montpellier, Maisonneuve. 20 fr. 

Mistral (Frédéric). Lou Tresor déu felibrige, ou Dictionnaire provengal- 
francais, embrassant les dialectes de la langue d’oc moderne. Tome II (G-Z). 
In-4. Aix-en-Provence, Champion. L’ouvrage complet en 2 vols., 120 fr. 

Moisy (H.) Dictionnaire de patois normand. Gr. in-8. Caen, 2. Lecheva- 
lier. 15 fr. 

Onffroy de Thoron (le vicomte). Grammaire et dictionnaire fran¢ais-kichua. 
In-8. Leroux. 8 fr. 

Pennier (F.) Les Noms topographiques devant la philologie. Gr. in-8. 
Vieweg. 4 fr. 

Person (L.) Le Latin de la décadence et la grammaire latine dans les 
écoles normales primaires. In-8. Cerf. 2 fr. 

Riemann (O.) Syntaxe latine, d’aprés les principes de la grammaire his- 
torique. In-16, C. Kiincksieck, Cart., 4 fr. 

Senart (E.) Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi. Tome II (et dernier), Les Edits 
sur piliers, Les Edits détachés. L’Auteur et la langue des édits. Gr. in-8. 
Impr. Nat., Leroux. 20 fr. 

Tavitian (le Dr. S.) De l’E ou du Positif de l’étre qui est l’objet de la 
science positive. De l’unité des lettres ou du principe de la voix et de son 
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harmonie absolue qui constituent l’objet des sciences logique, musique et 
mathématique. Gr. in-8. Schmidt. 3 fr. 

Vivacités (les) du langage dans le journalisme parisien. Glossaire raisonné 
des amabilités, gentillesses, aménités, gracieusetés, honnétetés, bontés, éloges, 
etc., dudit journalisme parisien (1869-1887). In-16, Decaux. 5 fr. 


GERMAN. 


Abraham Ibn Esra, Reime u. Gedichte, gesichtet u. gesammelt, tibers. u. 
erlautert v. Dr. Dav. Rosin. 2 Hft. Aussergottesdienstliche Poesie, Nr. 16-62. 
gr. 8, S. 48a-100. Breslau, Koebner, am. 2. 

Archiv f. lateinische Lexikographie u. Grammatik. Hrsg. v. Prof. Ed. 
Wolfflin. 4 Jahrg., 4 Hfte., gr. 8,1 Hft.,168S,. Leipzig, Zeudner. m. 12. 

Athenaei Naucratitae dipnosophistarum libri XV, recensuit Geo, Kaibel. 
Vol. II. Libri VI-X. 8, iv, 498S. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 4.80. 

Bodleiana. Edidit Rich. Schneider. gr. 8. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 1.60. In- 
halt: I. Additamenta ad volumen II anecdotorum Oxoniensium Crameri. II. 
De Arcadii qui fertur codice Bodleiano disputatio. III. Excerpta e libris 
Bodleianis. 52S. 

Braitmaier. Ub. die Schatzung Homers u. Virgils von Scaliger bis Herder. 
gr. 8,72S. Tiibingen, Fues’ Veri., 1886. m. 1.50. 

Briel (Alb.) De Callistrato et Philonide sive de actionibus Aristophaneis. 
gr. 8,68S. Berlin, Weidmann. m. 1.60. 

Calvary’s philologische u. archaologische Bibliothek. 76 u.77 Bd.8. Ber- 
lin, Calvary & Co. Subscr.-Pr. baar & m. 1.50; Einzelpr. & m. 2. Inhalt: 
Prof. K. Reisig’s Vorlesungen iib. lateinische Sprachwissenschaft. Mit den 
Anmerkgn. v. Prof. Frdr. Hase. 3 Tl. Neu bearb. v.Gymn.-Dir. J. H. Schmalz 
u. Studienlehr. Dr. G. Landgraf. tou. 11 Lfg., S. 577-768. 

Cappeller (Carl). Sanskrit-Wérterbuch, nach den Petersburger W6rter- 
biichern bearb. 3 Lfg., Lex.-8, S. 257-384. Strassburg, 77idmer. a m. 3. 

Carmina figurata graeca. Ed. Carol. Haeberlin. Ed. II correctior. gr. 8, 
90S. Hannover, Hahn. m. 3. 

Ciceronis (M. Tullii). De natura deorum libri III. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklart v. Alfr. Goethe. gr. 8, iv,242S. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 2.40. 

Diels (H.) Ub.das 3 Buch der Aristotelischen Rhetorik. [Aus “ Abhandlgn. 


d. k. preuss, Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin.”] gr. 4,37S. Berlin, G. Reimer, 1886. 
m, 2. 


Dinarchi orationes III, Ed. Th. Thalheim. 8, viii,52 S. Berlin, Weid- 
mann, —75. 

Eichert (Otto). Wéorterbuch zu den Commentarien d. Cajus Julius Casar tib. 
den Gallischen Krieg u, iib. den Biirgerkrieg, sowie zu den Schriftwerken seiner 
Fortsetzer. g verb. Aufl. gr. 8, iii, 319 S. Hannover, Hahn. ‘m. 1.80. 

Engel (Ed.) Die Aussprache d. Griechischen. gr. 8, vii, 168 S. Jena, 
Costenoble. m. 2.50. 

Engelhardt (Max). Die lateinische Konjugation, nach den Ergebnissen der 
Sprachvergleichg. dargestellt. gr. 8, viii, 140S. Berlin, Weidmann, m. 2.40. 
™ Eudoxi ars astronomica qualis in charta aegyptiaca superest, denuo edita a 
Frdr. Blass. gr. 4, 25S. Kiel, Universitats-Buchh, m. t. 

Eutropi breviarium ab urbe condita. Recognovit Fre. Ruehl. 8, xix, go S. 
Leipzig, Teubner. m.—45. 


‘ 
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Forcellini (Aegid.) Totius latinitatis lexicon. Pars altera sive onomasti- 
con totius latinitatis, opera et studio Dr. Vinc. De-Vit lucubratum, Distr. 30. 
gr. 4, 3 Bd., S. 713-752. Prati. Leipzig, Brockhaus’ Sort. m.1.50, (Pars 
II cplt., m. 74.) 

Forsman (Carl). De Aristarcho lexici Apolloniani fonte. gr. 8, iii, 129 S. 
Helsingforsiae, 1883. Berlin, Mayer & Miller. m. 2.40. 

Franke (Karl), De nominum propriorum epithetis homericis. Diss. gr. 8, 
60S. Gryphiswaldiae. Jena, Pohie, m. 1. 

Friis (J. A.) Lexicon lapponicum cum interpretatione latina et norvegica, 
adjuncta brevi grammaticae lapponicae adumbratione. Fasc. 3 et 4, Lex.-8, S. 
321-640. Christiania, Dybwad, Leipzig, Brockhaus’ Sort, am, 4. 

Gemoll (A.) Die Scriptores historiae Augustae I, gr.4, 14S. Leipzig, 
Fock, 1886. m. —S8o, 

Goetz (Geo.) Nova meletemata Festina. gr. 4, 8 S. Jena, Meuenhahn. 
m. —50. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft in systematischer Dar- 
stellung m. besond. Riicksicht auf Geschichte u. Methodik der einzelnen Dis- 
ziplinen. In Verbindg. m. Gymn.-Rekt. Dr. Autenrieth, Proff. DD. Ad. Bauer, 
Blass, etc., hrsg. v. Prof. Dr. Iwan Miller. 7 Halbbd. gr. 8, 4 Bd, S. 481-931. 
Nérdlingen, Beck, m, 5.50. 

Herwerden (Henricus van). Lucubrationes Sophocleae. gr. 8, 83 S. Utrecht, 
Beijers. 1.70. 

Homer’s Ilias. Schulausg. v. K. F, Ameis, Anhang. 8 Hft. Erlauterungen 
zu Gesang XXII-XXIV v. Prof. Oberlehr. Dr. C. Hentze. Nebst Register zu 
der ganzen Ausgabe v. Gymn.-Lehr. Wahmer. gr. 8,185 S. Leipzig, Teubner, 
m. 1.80.5 (Anhang cplt., m. 10.65.) 

— dasselbe. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart v. Dir. J. La Roche, II 
Tl. Gesang V-VIII. 3 verm. u. verb. Aufl. gr. 8,163S. Ebd. m. 1.50. 

Horatius Flaccus (Q.) Episteln. Deutsch. v. C. Bardt, 8,121 S, Bielefeld, 
Velhagen & Klasing. m, 1.60. 

Horatii Flacci (Q.) Carmina selecta, f. den Schulgebrauch hrsg. v. Gymn.- 
Prof. Dr. Joh. Huemer. 2 durchgeseh,, unverand, Aufl. 8, xxvi, 204 S. Wien, 
folder, 1886. m. 1.40. 

Horaz, v. der Dichtkunst, ins Deutsche iibers. v, Dr. Ed. Schauenburg. gr. 
4,278. Leipzig, Fock, 1886. m. 1. 

Hiibschmann (H.) Etymologie u. Lautlehre der ohsetischen Sprache. gr. 
8,x,151S. Strassburg, m. 4. 

Ibn al Anbari’s Asrar al Arabiya, hrsg. v. Dr. Chr. Frdr. Seybold. gr. 8, 
viii, 175 S. Leiden, BrilZ, m. 5. 

Iig (Dr.) Ub. den Gebrauch v. antequam u. priusquam bei Caesar. gr. 
8,75. Tiibingen, Fues’ Verl. m. —20. 

Ingerslev (C. F.) Lateinisch-deutsches u. deutsch-lateinisches Schul- 
Worterbuch, Lateinisch-deutscher Thl. 10 Aufl. gr. 8, xvi, 809 S. Braun- 
schweig, Vieweg & Sohn. m. 6. 

Ja‘is (Ibn). Commentar zu ZamachSari’s Mufassal. Hrsg. v. Dr. G. Jahn. 
2 Bd., 4 (Schluss-)Hft. gr. 4, S. 481-589. Leipzig, Brockhaus’ Sort in Comm. 
m.g. (I u. II, m. 117.) 


Jahrbiicher, neue, f. Philologie u. Padogogik. Hrsg. unter der Red. v. 
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Alfr. Fleckeisen u. Herm, Masius. 135 u. 136 Bd., 12 Hfte. gr. 8,1 Hft., 
152S. Leipzig, Zewbner. m. 30. 

John, Zum Dialogus d. Tacitus. gr. 8, 32 S. Tubingen, Pues’ Verl. 
m. —6o. 

Jordan (Heinr.) Commentationis fragmentum de Sallustii historiarum 
libri II reliquiis quae ad bellum piraticum Servilianum pertinent. gr. 4, 8 
S. Kénigsberg, Akadem. Buchh, Schubert & Seidel, m, 

Junghahn (E. A.) Studien zu Thukydides. Neue Folge. Historisch- 
Kritisches, Exegetisches, Polemisches, gr.8,95S. Berlin, Calvary & Co., 
1886. m. 3.60. 

Kirchhoff (A.) Studien zur Geschichte d. griechischen Alphabets. 4 
umgearb. Aufl. Mit 1 Karte u. 2 Alphabettaf. gr. 8,vi,180S. Giitersloh, 
Bertelsmann. ma. 6, 

Knauer (Frdr.) Das Gobhilagrhyasitra, hrsg. u. iibers. 2 Hft. [Ueber- 
setzung u. commentar.] gr. 8, viii, 210 S. Dorpat, 1886. Leipzig, Simmel 
& Co. in Comm. m. 3.60. (Cplt., m. 5.60.) 

Kramer (Dr. Otto). De Pelopis fabula. Pars I. gr.8, 42S. Leipzig, 
Fock. m. 1. 

Lange (Ludw.) Kleine Schriften aus dem Gebiete der classischen Alter- 
thumswissenschaft. 1 Bd. Mit (Lichtdr.-)Portr. u. Lebensabriss d. Verf. 
gr. 8, xl, 429 S. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht’s Veri., 1887. m. 10. 

Lexikon, ausfiihrliches, der griechischen u. rémischen Mythologie, im 
Verein m. Th. Birt, O. Crusius, R. Engelmann, etc., unter Mitred. v. Th. 
Schreiber, hrsg. v. W. H. Roscher. Mit zahlreichen Abbildgn. 9 u. 10 
Lfg., Lex.-8, Sp. 1409-1760. Leipzig, Zewdner, 1886. 4m. 2. 

Loeschcke (G.) Boreas u. Oreithyia am Kypseloskasten. gr.*4, 12 S. 
Dorpat, Xarow, 1886. m. —6o. 

MAitrayani Samhita, hrsg. von Dr. Leop. v. Schroeder. 4 Buch. gr. 8, 
vi, 312 S. Leipzig, Brockhaus’ Sort in Comm., 1886. m, 12. (Cplt., m. 36.) 

Manitius (M.) Zu Aldhelm u. Baeda. [Aus “ Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. 
Wiss.”] Lex.-8, 102 S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn in Comm., 1886. m. 1.60. 

Mark Aurel’s Meditationen. Aus dem Griech. v. F. C. Schneider. 4 
durchgeseh, Aufl. 16, xvi, 203 S. Breslau, Zrewendt. m. 2. 

Mélanges asiatiquestirés du Bulletin de l’académie impériale des sciences 
de St. Pétersbourg. Tome IX, 2 livr., Lex.-8, S. 87-205. St. Pétersbourg, 
1886. Leipzig, Voss’ Sort. am. 1. 

Menge (Rud.) et Preuss (Siegm.) Lexicon Caesarianum. Fasc. 2, Lex.-8, 
Sp. 129-256. Fasc. 3, Lex.-8, Sp. 257-384. Leipzig, Zewdner, 1886. & m. 1.60. 

Merguet (H.) Lexikon zu den Schriften Casars u. seiner Fortsetzer m. 
Angabe simmtlicher Stellen, 6u. 7 Lfg., Lex.-8, iv u. S. 985-1142. Jena, 
Fischer, 1886. mm. 15. 

Meurer (H.) Pauli sextani liber. gr. 8, 72S. Weimar, Béhlau. m. —6s5. 
Wortschatz dazu, 74 S.,m. —75. Begleitschreiben dazu, 24 S., m. —25. 

Meusel (H.) Lexicon Caesarianum. Fasc. 5-7, Lex.-8, Sp. 769-1344. 
Berlin, W. Weber, 1886, a m. 2.40. 

Meyer (Elard Hugo). Homer u. die Ilias. gr. 8, vii, 258 S. Berlin, 
Oppenheim. m. 4.50; geb. m. 6. 
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Indogermanische Mythen. II, Achilleis. gr. 8, viii, 710 S, Berlin, 
Dimamiler’s Veri, m.14. (Iu. II, m. 19.) 

Mnemosyne. Bibliotheca philologica Batava, collegerunt S. A. Naber, J. 
van Leeuwen, Jr., I. M. J. Valeton, Nova series, Vol. XV, 4 partes. gr. 8, 
1 Hft. 128 S.. Lugduni Batavorum. Leipzig, Harrassowitz, m. 9. 

Mommsen (Tycho). Beitrige zu der Lehre v. den griechischen Praposi- 
tionen. 1 Hft. gr. 8, vii, 96 S. -Frankfurt-a.-M., Jagel’s Veril., 1886. 
m. 2.40. 

Museum, rheinisches, f. Philologie. Hrsg. v. Otto Ribbeck u. Frz. 
Buecheler. Neue Folge. 42 Bd., 4. Hfte. gr. 8, 1 Hft.,152S. Frankfurt- 
a.-M., Sauerlinder. m. 14. 

Néldeke (Th.) Die semitischen Sprachen. Eine Skizze. gr. 8, 64S. 
Leipzig, 7. O. Weigel. m. 1.50. 

Oberhummer (Eug.) Akarnanien, Ambrakia, Amphilochien, Leukas im 
Altertum. Mit 2 Karten. gr. 8, xviii, 330 S. Miinchen, 7%. Ackermann’s 
Verl, m. 10. 

Ohse (J.) Zu Platons Charmides. Untersuchung iib. die Kriterien der 
Echtheit der platon. Dialoge im allgemeinen u. d. Charmides im besondern. 
gr. 4, 37 S. Fellin, 1886. Berlin, Friediinder & Sohn. m. 1. 

Ovid’s Metamorphosen. Fiir den Schulgebrauch ausgewahlt u, erklart v. 
L. Englmann. 3 verm. Aufl. gr. 8, iv, 192 S. Bamberg, Buchner, 1886. 
m. 2. 

Panini’s Grammatik, hrsg. tibers., erlautert u. m. verschiedenen Indices 


versehen v. Otto Béhtlingk. 3-6 Lfg., Lex.-8, S. 161-479. Leipzig, Haesse/, 
1886. am. 6. 


Passow (Wolfg.) De crimine Bovietoews, gr. 8, 43 S. Leipzig, Fock, 
1886. m. 1.50. 

Patin (Alois). Heraklits Einheitslehre, die Grundlage seines Systems u. 
der Anfang seines Buches. gr. 8, 100S. Leipzig, Fock, 1886. m. 1.50. 

Paulus (I.) Was heisst per fidem? [Liv. 1, 9, 13.] gr.8,11 S. Tiibingen, 
Fues’ Verl. m. —z20. 

Peter (Rud.) Quaestionum pontificalium specimen. gr. 8, 84S. Strass- 
burg, Zribner. m. 1.80. 

Pfizmaier (Aug.) Der chinesische Dichter Pe-léi—thien, [Aus “ Denk- 
schriften d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] Imp.-4, 80 S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn in 
Comm. m. 4. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift f. das klass. Alterthum. Hrsg. von Ernst v. 
Leutsch. 46 Bd., 4 Hfte. gr. 8,1 Hft., 192 S. Gottingen, Dieterich’s Veri, 
m. 17. 

—— 5Suppl.-Bd., 4 Hft. gr. 8. Gottingen, Dieterich’s Veri., 1886. m. 2.40. 
(1-4, m. 14.) Inhalt: Drei suasorien in briefform. Von Ludw. Gurlitt. S. 
589-626. Attische archonten 292-260 v. Chr, Von G, F. Unger. S. 627- 
714. Ueber Xenophons todesjahr. Von G. F. Unger. S.715 u. 716. 

Planer (Herm.) De haud et haudquaquam negationum apud scriptores 
latinos usu. Diss. gr.8,91S. Jena, Poh/e, 1886. m. 1.50. 

Plauti (T. Macci) Comoediae, recensuit, instrumento critico et prole- 
gomenis auxit Frdr. Ritschelius sociis operae adsumptis Gust. Loewe, Geo. 
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Goetz, Frdr. Schoell, Tomi ITI, Fasc. gr.8. Leipzig, Zewsner. 4. 
(I-III, 2, m. 45.60.) Inhalt: Captivi, recensuit Frdr. Schoell. xxiii, 136 S. 

Polyaeni strategematon libri VIII ex recensione Edu. Woelfflin. Iterum 
recensuit, excerpta Polyaeni e codice tacticorum Florentino addidit, Leonis 
imperatoris strategemata e Rud. Schoellii apographo subiunxit Joa. Melber. 
8, xxvi, 562 S. Leipzig, Zewdner, m. 7.50. 

Pomtow (Paul). De Xantho et Herodoto rerum Lydiarum scriptoribus. 
Diss, gr. 8,605. Halis Saxonum, 1886. Jena, Pok/e. m. 1. 

Puschmann (Thdr.) Nachtrage zu Alexander Trallianus. Fragmente aus 
Philumenus u. Philagrius, nebst e. bisher noch ungedruckten Abhandlg. iib. 
Augenkrankheiten. [Aus “ Berliner Studien f. class. Philol. u. Archaeol.”] 
gr. 8, 189 S. Berlin, Calvary & Co., 1886. m. 6.60. (Hauptwerk u. Nach- 
trige, m. 46.60.) 

Rappold (J.) Beitrage zur Kenntniss d. Gleichnisses bei Aischylos, 
Sophokles u. Euripides, Lex.-8, 27 S. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1. 

_Reuter(Aug.) De Quintiliani libro qui fuit de causis corruptae eloquentiae. 
Diss. gr. 8, vi, 77S. Breslau, Xoebner. m. 2. 

Richardson (George Morey). De “dum” particulae apud priscos scrip- 
tores latinos usu. Diss. gr.8,95S. Leipzig, Lied/sch, 1886. m. 2. 

Rundschau, neue philologische. Hrsg. v. DD. C. Wagener u, E. Ludwig. 
Jahrg. 1887. 26Nrn. gr. 8 Gotha, A. Perthes. m. 12. 

Scherman (Lucian). Philosophische Hymnen aus der Rig- u. Atharva- 
Veda-Sanhita, verglichen m. den Philosophemen der dlteren Upanishad’s. 
gr. 8, vii, 96 S. Strassburg, 77iidner. m. 2.50. 

Schmidt (F. W.) Kritische Studien zu den griechischen Dramatikern, 
nebst e. Anh. zur Kritik der Anthologie. 2 Bd. Zu Euripides. gr. 8, iv, 
5:1 S. Berlin, Weidmann, 1886. m. 14. (1 u. 2, m. 22.) 

Schoenemann (Jul.) De lexicographis antiquis, qui rerum ordinem secuti 
sunt quaestiones praecursoriae. gr.8,116S. Leipzig, Fock. m. 2. 

Schroeter (Frz.) Ad Thucydidis librum VII quaestiones philologicae. 
Diss. gr.8, 30S. Kénigsberg, Koch & Reimer. m, 1. 

Simon (Jac.) Zur 2 Hialfte der Inschrift v. Gortyn. [Aus “ Wiener 
Studien.”] gr. 8, 24S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. m. —8o0. 

Smith (Samuel Alden). Die Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, Kénigs v. 
Assyrien [668-626 v. Chr.], nach dem selbst in London copirten Grundtext 
m. Transscription, Ubersetzung, Kommentar u., vollstindigem Glossar. 1 
Hft. Die Annalen nach dem Cylinder RM 1 [vgl. VR 1-10]. gr. 8, v, 131 S. 
Leipzig, Zd. Pfeiffer. m. 7. 

Sophokles. Erklart v. J. Holub. I. Oidipus Tyrannos. Mit 1 (Lichtdr.- 
Abbildg. gr. 8, xii,g2S. Paderborn, F. Schéningh. m. 1.50. 

— Fir den Schulgebrauch erklart v. Gust, Wolff. 1 Tl, Aias. 4 Aufl., 
bearb. v. Ludw. Bellermann, gr. 8, vi, 174 S. Leipzig, Zeuwduer. m. 1.50. 

Spangenbergii(Joh.) Bellum grammaticale, iterum edidit Rob. Schneider. 
8,x, 41S. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht’s Veri. m. 1. 

Steiger (Dr.) De versuum paeonicorum et dochmiacorum apud poetas 
graecos usu ac ratione. Particulal. gr. 4,52S. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.50. 

Studien, Berliner, f. classische Philologie u. Archaeologie. 5 Bd., 2 u. 3 
Hft. gr.8. Berlin, Calvary & Co. Subscr.-Pr., m. 8; Einzelpr., m. 10.20. 
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2. 189 S., Subscr.-Pr., m. 5.20; Einzelpr., m. 6.60. 3. 95 S., Subscr.-Pr., 
m. 2.80; Einzelpr., m. 3.60. 

Studien, Leipziger, zur classischen Philologie, hrsg. v. O. Ribbeck, H. 
Lipsius, C.Wachsmuth. 9 Bd., 2 Hfte. gr. 8, S. 171-342. Leipzig, Airzed. 
m. 5. (9 Bd. cplit., m. 9.) 

Studien, Wiener. Zeitschrift f. class. Philologie. Suppl. der Zeitschrift 
f. dsterr. Gymnasien, Red. W. v. Hartel, K. Schenkl. 9 Jahrg. 1887. 
2 Hfte. gr. 8,1 Hft., 174 S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. m. 10. 

Supplementum Aristotelicum, editum consilio et auctoritate academiae 
litterarum regiae borussicae. Vol. II, pars1. gr. 8. Berlin, G. Reimer. m. 
g. (let II,1,m. 24.) Inhalt : Alexandri Aphrodisiensis praeter commen- 
taria scripta minora de anima cum mantissa, edidit Ivo Bruns, xvii, 231 S. 

Untersuchungen, philologische, hrsg. v. A. Kiessling u. U. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff. 10 Hft. gr.8. Berlin, Weidmann, 1886. m.6. (1-10, m. 42.40.) 
Inhalt : Archaeologische M&rchen aus alter u..neuer Zeit. Von Carl Robert. 
Mit 5 Taf. u. 7 in den Text gedr. Abbildgn. vii, 205 S. 

Usener (Herm.) Altgriechischer Versbau. Ein Versuch vergleich. 
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